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FRANK MERRIWELL’S DASH; 


Yale Against | the Field. 


By the Author of “FRANK MERRIWELL.”’ 


CHAPTER I. that precipitated Rattleton into the room 
with a headlong rush. and plunged him 


FRIENDS OR FOES? plump into the stomach of a young man | 


Thump—bang! thump—bang! who happened to be in the way. 

‘Open this door!” “Wgh!? 

Thumpety — thump — bang! bang!} ‘‘Wow!?? . 
bang! Bump! bump! — both went down, 

“Open this door, or I will dake it|/clasped in each other’s arms. | 
brown—I mean I will break it dewn!’ Two other. lads stood staring at the 
| Harry Rattleton was excited. — fallen ones. They were Frank Merriwell 


“Hold on a moment, can’t you?’’|and Fred Flemming. 
cried the laughing voice of Frank Merri- Tom Thornton was the unfortunate 
well from ‘within the room. who stood in the way of Rattleton’s head- 
Harry was pressing against the door|long rush. | 
with one hand, having rained the heavy| And Harry, quite unintentionally, had 
blows upon it with the other hand, which|struck Thornton a smart blow with his 
was clinched in a most threatening man-|clinched fist. 
ner. a At that moment it did look as if the 
‘The door flew-open with a suddenness|excited lad had rushed into the room 
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with the premeditated purpose of hitting|tage of our presence in this room to 


Tom. strike Thornton.”’ 
‘Here! here!—break away!’’ cried] ‘‘Well, what are you chaps here “cr, 
Merriwell, sharply. are demanded Harry. ‘‘That :s 


what I] would like to know. We der’t 
v? 


‘‘Not much!” panted Tom, in excite- 
ment and anger. ‘Think I’m going tojrun in your class, and so—— 
let him go, so he can hit me again?”? ‘Hold up, old man,’ interrupted Mer- 

“Catch hold, Flemming,’’ ordered/riwell, promptly. ‘‘Mr. Flemming ard 
Frank—‘‘catch hold of you uta 
we'll part them.”’ personal matter.” 

He grasped Rattleton by the collar as} ‘‘L thought so,’’ declared Rattletca, 
he spoke, but Fred made no move to pull} ‘‘and I decided you would get the wart 
Thornton away. end of it, as they were two to your ene--- 

Seeing this, Merriwe!! sbigiued a firm|and the door was locked. If they are here 
hold on the collars of both Harry andjto do you, count me into it. Vll take 
Tom, and, with a surprising display of|care of this fellow Thornton while vou 
strength, wrenched them apart, yanked | polish off Flemming.”’ 
them to their feet, and held them at arm's| ‘‘We did not come here to fight,’’ said 
lenyth. Fred, haughtily. 

“Steady, now!l’? he cried, as they “Didn’t??? exclaimed Harry, in st- 
seemed to betray a desire to get at each prise. ‘‘Then what sort of a game ate 
other. “Quit it! you up to, for I know it is something 

"tHe struck me!’ cried Thornton. crooked c 

‘“tt was antirely excidental—no, en-| Flemming tossed his head. 


tirely 2.-idental,’’? declared Harry, flour- ‘‘Mr. Rattleton,”” he said, ‘‘your fan- 
ishing his arms. guage is very offensive to me.”’ 


oor dodged. ‘‘Had to glear it—I mean glad to near 
‘Well, you act as if you are trying to it,” shot back Rattleton, rudely. “‘! 
bring abuut another accident,’ he said, |didu’t want you to misunderstand me.” 














“I know you hit me intentionally, and “Mr. Merriwell,”” said Fred, turning 
(ll.make you pay for it, too!” to Frank, ‘“‘I think we had better go. 


‘Teh? ’ Our business was with you, and Mr. Rat- 
Bah! you can’t make me pay for : : 
anything!”’ flung back Harry, his anger tleton seems determined to raise a quarrel 
aroused by Thornton’s words. with us. As you know, we did not come 
““Do you think you can run around i - 7: ao regarding or 
punching fellows in this way without tleton as your friend, we will endeaver to 


getting it back? You'll find you are mis- overlook his behavior and insulting ltan- 
guage. 


taken!” 
: ‘‘But we cannot forget it,’? added 
“Vo as aa : We 
7 u were in my way when I came Thorton, giving Harry a fierce lock. 
pds ‘dn’t h ‘*Tt will be remembered.”’ 
a idn’t have time to get out of your| ‘Tam sure I don’t want you to forget 
wa 


it,’? flung back Rattleton. 

“‘Come, Tom,’ urged Flemming 3 we 
will go. Good-day, Mr. Merriwell.”’ 
_ Frank released Thornton, who followed 
Flemming from the room, simply psus- 
ing at the door to say: | 


**Well, what’s all this about anyway??? 
demanded Frank. ‘‘Are you fellows try- 
ing to settle some sort of a score?” 

‘It looks to me,’? said Flemming, 
stiffly, ‘‘as if Mr. Rattleton took advan- 
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with the premeditated purpose of hitting 
Tom. 

‘‘Here! herel—break away!’ 
Merriwell, sharply. 

‘‘Not much!” panted Tom, in excite- 
_mentandanger. ‘‘Think I’m going to 
let him go, so he can hit me again?” 

“Catch hold, Flemming,’’ ordered 
KBrank—‘‘catch hold of your friend, and 
we'll part them.”’ 

He grasped Rattleton by the collar as 
he spoke, but Fred made no move to pull 
Thornton away. 

Seeing this, Merriwel] ebeaniel a firm 
hold on the collars of both Harry and 
Tom, and, with a surprising display of 
strength, wrenched them apart, yanked 
them to their feet, and held them at arm's 
length. 

‘Steady, now!’ he cried, as they 
- seemed to betray a desire to get at each 

other. ‘Quit ey 

Ta struck me! cried Thornton. 

: “Tt was antirely excidental—no, en- 
oe irely accisental,”? declared Harry, flour- 
ji isi ny his arms. 

(uote dodged. 

“Swe, -you act as if you are trying to 
2 bring: abuut another accident,’? he said. 
_ ‘know you hit me intentionally, and 
of en ake vou pay for it, too!”? 

"Bah! you can’t make me pay for 
: “anything !?? flung back Harry, his anger 
aroused by Thornton’s words. 

Do you: think you can run around 
punching fellows in this way without 
getting it back? You'll find you are mis- 
taken !”” 

“You were in my way when I came 
in. > 

“YT didn’t have time to get out of your 
way.’? 

‘Well, what’s all this about anyway?”’ 
_ demanded Frank. ‘‘Are you fellows try- 
ing to settle some sort of a score?” 

‘It looks to me,” said Flemming, 
- stiffly, ‘tas if Mr. Rattleton took advan- 


cried | 


tage of our presence in this room to | 
strike Thornton.”’ 

‘‘Well, what are you chaps here for, 
anyway??? demanded Harry. ‘That is 
what I would like to know. We don’t 
run in your class, and so——”’ 

‘Hold up, old man,’’ interrupted Mer- 
riwell, promptly. ‘‘Mr. Flemming and 
Mr. Thornton called to see me about a: 
personal matter.’’ 

‘f thought so,’’ declared Rattleton, 
‘and I decided you would get the worst — 
end of it, as they were two to your ene— 
and the door was, locked. If thev are here 
to do you, count me into it. I'll take 
cate of this fellow Thornton while you 
polish off Flemming.” 

‘*We did not come here to fight, u said 
Fred, haughtily. 

Didn't??? exclaimed Harry, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Then what sort of a game are 
you up to, for I know it is something 
crooked ?”” 

Flemming tossed his head. 

‘Mr. Rattleton,’’ he said, ‘‘your lan- 
guage is very offensive to me.”’ 

‘*Had to glear it—I mean glad to hear 
it,’”? shot back Rattleton, rudely. ‘'I. 
didn’t want you to misunderstand me.’’ ~ 

‘‘Mr. Merriwell,’? said Fred, turning 
to Frank, ‘‘I think we had better go. 
Our business was with you, and Mr. Rat- - 
tleton seems determined to raise a quarrel 
with us. As you know, we did not come . 
here to quarrel, and, regarding Mr. Rut--: 
tleton as your friend, we will endeavor. to: 
overlook his behavior and insulting lane. 
guage. ”? 

“But we cannot forget it,’ added 
Thornton, giving Harry a fierce look. . 
‘It will be remembered.’’ | ” 

“Tam sure I don’t want you to forget : 
it,’? flung back Rattleton. c 

“Come, Tom,’ urged Flemming ; (el 
will go. Good-day, Mr. Merriwell,’? 

. Frank released Thornton, who followed. 


| Flemming from the room, simply pany, 


ing at the door to say: 


io 
* * ey 
: te tet 


PRANK MERLI 


**Good-day, Mr. Merriwell.’’ 

*“Good-day,”’ smiled Frank. 

And then, when the door had closed 
behind them, Frank dropped into a chair 
and laughed softly but heartily. 


‘“Well, I fail to fee anything sunny 


about it—I mean I fail to see anything}. 


funny about it,’? growled Rattleton, 
prancing fiercely up and down the room. 
“Tf you'll tell me where the laugh comes 
in, Pll snicker, just to keep you com- 
pany.”’ 

““The whole thing is very funny,” 
laughed Merriwell. ‘‘Why, you were 
eager to hammer Thornton, and the fel- 


low was afraid you would, for all the 


bluff he put up.” 


“It would have given me great satis- 
faction to thump him,’ confessed Harry ; 
“for I know it is exactly what he de- 
serves. What were they up to, anyway? 
That’s what puzzles me. I expected to 
find that they had done you up.”? 

“Oh, nothing of the sort!’ 

“But they were up to some crooked 
game—I know it. I thought they had 
fastened the door, so that they could do 
the job without being interrupted.” 

‘SHa! ha! ha!’ laughed Frank. ‘‘That 
explains why you looked as if. you were 
literally thirsting for gore when you 
lunged into the room and grappled with 
‘Thornton.”” . 

“Dit I hit him?” 

“Vou had your fist clinched, and you 
may have given him a slight rap in your 
excitement.”’ 

“Well, I did not give him that rap in- 


tentionally; if I had, he’d found some- 


thing entirely different. By jingoes! I 
may get the chance to show him the 
difference some time!’ 
‘SYou’d better drop it, old man.’ . 
“Eh? Drop it??? - 
‘Phat’s what I said, Harry, and that 
is what I meant, my boy.” 
‘*Bnt why? I don’t think I understand 
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you. Those fellows are your enemies, and 
that makes them mine.”’ 

‘“They have been my enemies, but we 
have had a peace conference.’? 
““The dickens!” 

‘*And we buried the hatchet.”’ 
‘*Well, I didn’t suppose you could be 
fooled so easy! I knew they were up to 
some sort of a game—I knew it.” 

‘“‘Well, what sort of a game do you 
think it was?’’ 

‘“They’re trying to fool you—trying to 
make you think they are ready to bury 
the hatchet, while they are still waiting 
to hit you behind your back whenever 
they can. That’s the kind of chaps they 
are. ‘They can’t fool me, if they can 
you. If they can lull you into carelessness 
till their opportunity comes, they will 
drive the knife into you, and sink it deep. 
Don’t mink I’m thisted—I mean don’t 
think I’m twisted. Iam dead certain of 
the sort of cattle I’m talking about. You 
will be playing right into their hands if 
you get the idea that they have let up on 
you in the least. When they get a good | 
chance, you'll get it in the neck.” 


a pact 


CHAPTER II. 
JOLLY LADS. 


‘*Well, Harry,’’ said Frank, ‘‘you may 
be right; but I have reasons to believe 
that Flemming is anxious to call a truce 
just at present. He made’a serious mis- 
take when he tried to enlist David Scott 
against me. Scott pretended he was my 
enemy, and, in that way, he found out 
all of Flemming’s plots and secured 
enough evidence of the fellow’s rascality 
to cause his expulsion from Yale if it 
were made public.” 

‘*Well, it should be made public i imme- 
diately.’”. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know about that! Expul- 
sion from college might mean the ruin | 
of Flemming’s future.” _ 


**Tf he keeps on, he'll do that, whether 
he is expelled or not.”’ 
~ “Tf he does it himself, I shall not have 
it on my conscience. If I were to bring 
about his expulsion, and he went to the 
dogs, I might blame myself for it, think- 
ing he would have done differently had 
he remained here. Do you catch on?’ 

**T catch on that you are dead easy 
with your enemies till they force you to 
down them for good.’’ 

“But when they do compel me to 
down them——”’ 

“T will acknowledge that you always 
do a good job,’’ said Rattleton, with an 
approving grin. 

“Mr. Scott believed that I should be 
severe with Flemming and Thornton,’? 
admitted Frank; ‘‘but I knew that 
Thornton was dragged into the business 
by Flemming, without having any real 
heart for what he was doing. If I were to 
expose Flemming, it would implicate 
Thornton, and that seemed too much of 
a retaliation. I thought the whole matter 
over carefully, and decided to give the 
‘fellows a chance. Then Mr. Scott went 
to them and nearly frightened the life 
out of them by saying he meant to expose 
them to the faculty. That brought them 
to their knees immediately.’ 

Rattleton expressed his satisfaction by 
a vigorous pantomime. 

‘‘Finally,’? continued Frank, ‘“‘when 
they had begged and promised, Mr. 
Scott agreed to let up on them if they 
would come to me, offer apologies, and 
give me their pledge to let me alone in 
the future.’ 

‘“‘And that is how they a a to be 
here to-day ?”” 

6¢Ves, 33 

‘*Why was the door locked ?”’ 

“I locked it to prevent any of the fel- 
lows from: dropping in on us while we 
were talking the matter over.’’ 

‘Well, Jones told me he had seen those 
chaps come in here, and I decided they 
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were looking for bother, so I madea 
hustle to get here. When I found the 
door locked, I was sure they had you in 
a corner, and so J threatened to break it 
down if it was not opened without delay.” 

‘‘And, when it was opened, you came 
in like a raging lion.”” 

‘‘Well, I was ready for any scrim of a 
shortage—I mean any sort of a scrim- 
mage.”? 

‘‘VYou showed your readiness,’’ laughed 
Frank. ‘I have the word of those fellows 
that they will let me quite alone if I drop 
the past.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t believe either of them 
under oath!’ 

“Vou are a doubter anwyay. 
wait and see what will occur.”’ 

There was atap on the door, which 
immediately popped open, and in bobbed 
a head, thatched with carroty hair, upon 
which was perched a crumpled cap. A 
freckled, jolly face was wrinkled into a 
cheerful grin, and a voice that was made 
up of bubbles and hollows cried: 

‘‘Hello, chaps! I just looked in to see 


We'll 


if you were doing well, as the cook said 


to the lobster, when she lifted the sauce- 
pan lid.’’ 

‘“‘Come in, Stubbs,’’ invited Frank, 
promptly—‘‘come in and make yourself 
as big a nuisance as possible.” . 

‘““No need to tell me to do that,” piped 
the lad at the door, as he bounced into 
the room. ‘‘I always make myself a nui- 
sance wherever I] am. It is my policy.’? — 

He was a little short-legged fellow, 
with a roly-poly body and twinkling eyes. 
Good nature bubbled out all over him. 
Ata glance you could see he was the sort . 
of chap.who would try to be merry under . 
almost any circumstances. 

This was Bink Stubbs, a lad with 
whom Frank and Harry had recently be- 
come acquainted. Frank had picked him 
up because of his merry ways and quaint 
sayings of the wise and humorous order. 

‘‘Have you fellers got any smokers?’ 
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asked Bink, as he deposited himself on atlow. ‘Think of Bruce Browning, the 
chair. | champion lazy man at Yale, riding a 

‘*No, we haven't got any smokers, ’’ | bicycle across the continent. The exer- 
answered Harry. ‘‘And the last time you tion of riding across the campus would 
were here, Bruce Browning said youjutterly prostrate him.” 
swiped a whole package of cigarettes} ‘‘Um!” grunted Bruce. ‘‘It’s singular 


from him.” ‘that smal] things annoy one worst.”? 
Stubbs tried to look horrified, and then| ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ returned Danny, promptly ; 
cried: “even a little mosquito bores me fright- 


‘‘Well, I'll be hanged! as the picture! fully.” 
said when it found the cord was tied to| ‘Say, Griswold,” piped Stubbs, 
it.” _ {**that’s a bad habit to get into.” 

‘You know neither of us smoke,’ said] ‘‘What’s a bad habit to get into?’ de- 
Merriwell. manded Danny, bristling up resentfully. 

“‘ know you pretend you do not, but| ‘‘That suit of clothes you have on,” 
I don’t know that you are not bluffing|said Stubbs, whimsically, ‘‘It’s a misera 
when you say so.”’ ble fit.” 

‘‘What’s that? Do you mean to insinu-| ‘Well, you’ll have a bad fit if I get 
ate that lam lying. Why, Ill step onjafter you!” exclaimed Griswold, hotly. 








you, Stubbsie!”’ ‘“You're a base fraud and an impostor! 
‘*In that case my days are numbered,| You are trying to steal iny thunder by 
as the calendar said to the blotter.” reading the same comic papers that I do. 


There was a sound of voices outside the | If you keep this up you'll use up all of 
door, and then, with very little ceremony, | my orignal jokes.” 
three lads caine filing into the room. **Oh, well,’ said Stubbs, “cough upa 

They were Browning, Diamond and! pCleATeue aaa I'll let you forgive me. I’m 
Griswold. dying for a whiff.”” 

‘“Get up, you little villain !? said | Griswold hesitated, and then flung a 
Bruce, as he collared Stubbs and yanked | _ package of cigarettes at Bink, who skil- 
him off the easy chair. ‘‘Don’t you know/ fully caught them, extracted one, closed 
enough to let other folks have a chance| the package, and tossed it back. A mo- 
to sit down, you lazy little rascal ?”’ ment later the little chap had lighted the 

And then, with a sigh of relief, Bruce} cigarette, and, as he deposited himself at 
deposited his corpulent form on the chair. | full length on a tiger-skin rug, he puffed 

Stubbs bristled up, as if he meant toj;out a great whiff of smoke, and mutr- 
fight, then seemed to change his mind, i mured: 
and shook his head and remarked: ‘*Now I have something to blow about, 

‘*Such things are bound to a cur, as|as the cyclone said when it lifted a house 
the dog said when he looked at the tinjand barn into the next State.”’ 
can that was tied to his tail.” ‘‘Speaking about clothes,’’ said Brown- 

The boys were welcomed by Frank and/ing, languidly, ‘‘did you see Goldstein, 
Harry, and Merriwell said: the tailor, to-day, Rattleton ?”’ 

“I’m glad you fellows droppedin. I| ‘‘Yes, I saw him,’’ nodded Harry. 
want to find out hcw many of you arego-}| ‘‘And did you tell him I said I would 
ing to take that bicycle trip across thej|settle that little bill?” 
continent during the summer vacation.’’| ‘‘Sure.”’ 

‘““Jeewhiskers!?? grinned Danny Gris-| ‘‘That’s kind of you. Did he seem 
wold, who was, like Stubbs, a little fel-| convinced?” 





‘*¥¥e said he was.’ 
‘*Was what??? 
“‘Convinced that you lied.”? 
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‘“Well, let’s talk about another mat- 
ter,’? said Bruce. ‘‘The tournament at 
Madison Square Garden is right upon us. 


This provoked a laugh. When the: Are you on for anything, Merriwell?” 


laughing had ceased, Griswold sagely ob- 
served: 

“It is remarkable that man is the only 
animal that can lie standing up.” 

‘*Say, you chapis,’’ called Frank, ‘‘drop 


“Yes,” answered Frank, ‘‘I shall take 
part in several contests.’ 
‘*How about the mile run ?’’ questioned 
Diamond. 
‘“‘T believe Yates is in for that,’ said 


this sort of chatter, and answer my ques-; Merriwell. 


tion. How many of you are in for spend-| 
« . . ° 654 
ing the summer vaction in a bicycle trip: 


across the continent?” 
‘““Vou'll have to excuse me,’’ said 


Griswold, as he followed Stubbs’ eeeniple 


and lighted a ciagrette. ‘‘I’m going down 
to Bar Harbor, and play tennis on my 
vacation. ”’ 


‘““T can’t endure tennis,’’ 
Browning. 

‘J should say not. Too inuch exertion 
for you.”’ 


‘It is not that. I don’t like to be 
around where others are playing it.’’ 

“Don’t? Why not?” 

**Because it so noisy.”’ 

“Noisy? Christmas! How do you make 
that out?” . 

“Why, you can’t play it without a 
racket,’? said Browning. 

Griswold staggered 
his heart. 

‘“What papers have you been reading ?”” 
he gasped. 

Diamond spoke up for the first time: 

“7H tell you what Pll do, Merriwell— 
I'll go on this bicycle trip across the con- 
tinent, if I can secure my mother’s con- 
sent.’? 


and clutched at 





drawled |letics of late. 


‘“That’s something I want to speak to 
you about,’’ drawled Bruce. 


—— TS a 


CHAPTER III. 
BROWNING’S DETERMINATION, 


Frank was rather surprised, as Brown- 
ing had taken very little interest in ath- 
During his early days at 
Yale Bruce had been a pusher in athletic 
matters, being at that time an athlete 
himself, as he kept himself-in form and 
held back the threatening development 
of flesh by the severest sort of training. 

But Bruce could not continue to resist 
the temptations of his appetite, and it be- 
came more and more difficult for him to 
keep in trim. Aslong as he was a fresh- 
man he had done so, but when he became 
a sophomore he gradually abandoned the 
struggle. 

Still he had remained active asa leader, 
and had been known. at one time as ‘‘the 
King. of the Sophomores.’’ His final 
effort at training had been when he put 
himself in condition to meet Merriwell in 
a four-round hard-glove contest. 

The bout had been pronounced a draw, 
but Browning afterward acknowledged 


“Will you?’’ cried Frank, eagerly. |that he must have been knocked out had 


‘Then see her as soon as possible. 


I {it continued to a finish.. 
couldn't ask for a better fellow than you. | 


From that time Browning’s interest in 


Harry thinks he can go, and that. makes|athletic matters waned. 


three of us. We'll do the trick, even! 
if we can’t get another fellow. Is it | 
agreed?” 

“It is agreed if J can get my mother to 
agree to it,’’ assured Jack. 


He lost ambition in that line, and he 
soon became so overburdened with flesh 
that nothing save a question of. life or 
death could have induced him to go into 
training. 
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It was not so very long before Bruce; 
was known as the champion lazy man at! 
Yale. All that he seemed to care about: ‘‘Why not???’ 
was to eat, drink, smoke and loaf. He; ‘‘Orton, of U. P., lays over him, and 
seldom was known to ‘‘grind,’? and his:this will be acase of Yale against the 
attempts at ‘‘skinning’’ were pitiablejfield. Better men than Orton may show 
failures. jup.”’ 

Then he was dropped aclass, and, as| ‘‘Yates may break his own record.” 
he still stuck to Yale, he found himself; ‘‘That word ‘may’ is all right, but it 
arrayed with Merriwell and the fellows/can be applied both ways. He may net.” 
whom he atone time had regarded as{ ‘‘There’s Van Tassle,’’ said Diamond. 
eneinies. (**He claims to be a record-breaker.” 

In that class Merriwell was regardedasi ‘'A record-breaker!’ sniffed Griswold. 
a leader in athletic matters, and Bruce | “Why, that fellow couldn't break an 
seldom mentioned anything of the kind. egg!” 
Now, however, to Merriwell’s surprise, | ‘“That’s right,’? nodded Rattieton, 
he displayed sudden interest in the great|‘‘He breaks records with his mouth. 


‘*He is fast, and he has a record.”’ 
*‘Tt’s no use to talk about his record.”’ 


inter-collegiate tournament to be held in| Don’t talk about him.” 


Madison Square Garden, 


New York, | 


“Well, there are others,’? laughed 


directly at the close of the spring terms. ' Prank, 


In the various contests Yale was to be} 
There had : 


represented by her best men. 
been some uncertainty concerning the 
one who would wear Yale’s colors in the 
mile run, but the belief grew that Dun- 
can Yates, a junior, would be the one 
finally settled on by the committee in 
charge of the matter. 








‘‘Name a few of them,’’ invited Brown- 
ing, with more animation than he had 
displayed for some time. 

‘“’There’s Hickson.”’ 

**He’s stiff in the joints, as you know.’' 

‘“Walter Gordan.”’ | 

**He’s no stayer. That feliow can run, 


i but he has not thesand to make himself a 


‘“Why don’t you go into that race, | winner.”’ 


Browning, old sylph?’’ grinned Danny 
Griswold. 
public.”’ 


‘*He thinks himself the biggest thing 


“You would astonish the;on ice,’’ said Rattleton. 


“By the way,’’? broke in Griswold, 


‘‘Some time I'll sit on you, runtie,’’/‘‘what is the biggest thing on ice?”’ 


gtowled Bruce. 

Stubbs remarked : . 

‘““That will setlle it, as the sugar ob- 
served when the egg dropped into the 
coffee.”’ 

Rattleton threw a slipper at Bink, who 
grunted as it struck him in the ribs, but 
serenely continued to smoke, his mottled 
face wrinkled into a quaint grimace. 

‘What is it that you want to say about 
the mile race, Browning?’ asked Frank, 
his curiosity aroused. 

‘‘T want to say that I do not believe 
Yates is the proper man to i Old 
Bl??, 





“The profit,’ promptly answered | 
Stubbs, and then he made a scramble to 
get out of Griswold’s way. 

‘It’s no use, I can't shine when that 


{chap is around!’ exclaimed Danny, with 


attempted seriousness. ‘‘He hasan answer 
for all my conundrums.” . 
“That makes me think of one for you,”’ 
piped Bink, who was now perched on the 
back of a high chair, like a monkey. 
‘‘ Why is a duel a quick affair?’ 
‘‘Answer it yourself. [Il never tell.’’ 
‘*Well, a duel is a quick affair because 
it takes only two seconds to arrange it.”’ 
‘“There won't be a duel in this case,” 
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grunted Browning; ‘‘but there’ll be a 
cold-blooded murder if you kids keep on. 
I°l] assassinate you both!”? . 

Frank laughed. 

“Qh, let them go it, Bruce,’’ he said. 
‘*It seems to amuse them, and it doesn’t 
harm anybody else.”’ 

“] think Browning is right about 
Yates,’ declared Diamond. ‘‘He is not the 
proper man to represent Vale in that 
race.”? 

‘Whom would you suggest?’ asked 
Frank. 

“Brank Merriwell, by all means.” 

‘‘Now that is folly!’? said Merriwell, 
seriously. 

““T fail to see why it is folly,’’ cried 
Browning. ‘You are the man I have had 
in my mind all along.”’ 

“But I have no record.”? 

‘To the dickens with your records! 
‘What we want is a man who can run. 
He’ll make a record.”’ 

‘tWhy do you think I can run?’’. 

“T have seen you run, and I have 
heard the fellows tell about your speed. 
That is enough in your case.”’ 

Frank shook his head. 

“It is not enough,’’ he seteaeed 
‘*Y know I have a record as a base runner 
in a ball game, but the best base runners 
are not always able to make good show- 
ings in races. Besides that, base running 
is dash work, and this is a case of run- 
ning a mile. There is a vast difference.” 

-““Phat’s all right,’? spluttered Harry, 
quickly. **Vou can mun a rile—I mean 
run a mile with the. best of ’em. I’ve 
seen you on a long run.”’ 

‘*When was that?” 

“When we had that turkey chase. You 
Jed us all, and it didn’t bother you a bit. 


Then, after you made the run out into} 


the country and back, Pierson got after 
you before you could get to our rooms. 
You tan away from him, and held on to 
the turkey. That settled in Pierson’s 
mind that you could hustle along all 


entirely. 


right, and it had something to do with 
his giving you a place for a trial on the 
ball team.”? 

‘“That is true,’ 
confess. 

‘‘Have you ever been in any races?’ 
asked Diamond. . 

‘‘Oh, I took part in some races when I 
‘was at Fardale Academy.”’ 

‘“What did you do in them ??’. 

‘TI believe I won, but you must re- 
member that I had no such rivals to go 
against as will be found at the tourna- 
ment.”? 

‘*And you were in no sich condition as 
you are now. Is that right?’ 

Frank was forced to confess that it was. 
Then Browning tried to pin Frank down 
and make him answer the question 
whether he did not have confidence 
enough in himself to believe he could race 
Duncan Yates for a mile. 

“‘Of course I could race -him,’’ smiled 
Frank, “‘but the matter of aoe is 
atother question.”? 

“‘Well, I believe you are the man to 
tun for Yale in that race,’’ said Brown- 
ing; ‘‘and I am going to use my influence 
to see that you, and not Yates, are en- 
tered. That is settled, and it is no use for 
you to make any objections.” 


Frank was forced to 


CHAPTER IV. 
A HOT RUN. 


Soon it became evident that Bruce 
Browning had not lost his old-time push 
When there was something to 
arouse him, he could ‘bestir himself and 
get to work in a marvelous manner, as. 
long as it was not necessary for him to 
again go into training. - 

Browning knew Paul. Pierson, who was 
one of the committee of arrangements for 
the coming tournament, and he knew 
that Pierson was well aware of Frank 
Merriwell’s general ability.. Bruce had 
heard Pierson express a belief that Merri- 
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well was one of the persons who, by sheer{his horn is the fellow who gets left. To 
determination and sand, as well as ability,/a large extent, it is that way here at 
was bound to win in alinat everything | Yale. The fellow who keeps still and 
he attempted. sits back gets left. That’s my sermon. 
Bruce went to Pierson immediately/I’m not going to say any more now. 
after leaving Merriwell’s room. Pierson} Get into training for a long run. Pil 
was one of the sort who seldom said much, | come round at nine this evening and go 
and Browning left him without inowiig you a sprint of a mile or two, just to see 
whether he had made an impression or| how you show up.” 
not. That was all. Pierson turned and saun- 
Late that afternoon, however, Pierson | tered away, without andther word. 
accidentally met Frank, who wascrossing} Frank whistled softly, and smiled. 
the campus. ‘This is Browning’s work,’? he mut- 
“I say, Merriwell,’? said Paul, in his|tered. ‘Pierson takes things for granted. 
abrupt manner, ‘‘can you run?” How does he know I will take any part 
‘‘Some,’? answered Frank, senten-|in a race? He does not ask if I will, but 
tiously. he tells me to go to work and get into 
“Hum! grunted Pierson. shape. He is coming round to-night to 
‘Then he looked Frank all over, as if!see how I show up. All right.’’ 
he had never seen him before and was| At ten minutes of nine that evening, 
taking his physical measure. Paul Pierson rapped on the door of Mer- 
“You keep yourself in the very best /riwell’s room, and was invited to walk in. 
condition all the time, I see,’’ he finally | He was in a rig for running, and he im- 








observed. mediately said: 
‘*Well, I seldom do anything to abuse; ‘‘Come, come! get out of those duds, 
myself.” Merriwell. You are torun with me to- 


night.’? 

‘How far?’ 

‘*From one to five miles, as I take a 
fancy.’? 

**Oh, well, I won’t change my clothes 
for a little thing like that,’ said Frank, 
carelessly. 

‘“‘Vou’d better,’? declared Paul. ‘‘I’m 
going to give you a hustle, and you’ll 
find you can keep up better if you are in. 
a suitable rig.”’ 

“‘I’l] take the chances of keeping just 


‘‘Are you in training for.a race??? 

‘‘Not exactly.”’ 

‘*How long would it take for you to 
put yourself in condition?” 

‘<Possibly a week.” 

**What are you good for—a short dash, 
or a long run?” 

“IT think I can do either fairly well.” 

““Fairly well does not go at Yale, as 
you know, Mr. Merriwell. You niust do 
things exceptionally well. You are alto- 
gether too modest. If something had not 
brought you out, nopody could have 
known you. could do anything at all. Pierson’s teeth came together with a 
You have been pushed in various waysiclick. He did not like that, although he 
by others, but you fail to push yourself.’” | tried not to show it. 

“Oh, Ido not. go about blowing my| ‘‘The fellow thinks he can outrun me 
own horn,’’ said Frank, smiling. on a long pull, as he happened to do so 

“You will find you'll have to blow|for ashert distance once on a time,’’ he 
your own horn when you go into business, |thought. ‘Ill see if I can fool him.”? _- 
or my brother isaliar. Hekeepshammer-| Pierson considered himself an excellent 
ing at me that the man who does not blow | long-distance runner, although he seldom 
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took part in races, realizing that, good| 


though he was, there were still better 
men. 

Frank had on a loose thin shirt, and a 
light-weight suit of clothes. He caught 
up a cap, and announced that he was 
teady to go with Paul. 

They went out, and soon were crossing 
the campus. Having arrived at a point 
quite outside the college grounds, Paul 
paused and said: 

‘*We will start from here and make a 
run out into the country. I will set the 
pace going out, but when we turn to 
come back, it will be a case of the best 
man gets home first. The termination of 
the run will be your room.”’ 

‘That is satisfactory,’’ nodded Frank. 

Far away a band of jolly students were 
singing ‘‘Stars of the Summer Night,’’ 
their melodious voices making sweet 
music beneath the great elms. The soft 
breath of June came across the campus, 
seeming to gently bear the words of the 
beautiful song to their ears. 

‘““Are you ready?’ asked - Pierson, 
sharply. 

- «SAT ready.” 
- *“Then here we go.”’ 
They were off, shoulder to shoulder. 
Although Frank had not seemed to 
prepare for the run, he had put on his 


running shoes, feeling that he might ab-|° 


solutely need them. 

Along the streets of New Haven they 
went, attracting but little attention, as it 
was not an uncommon sight at that sea- 
son to see some of the college lads taking 
a night run in that manner. 

They passed a group of fellows who 
were standing beneath a street light near 
a corner. 

_ “Here!” softly exclaimed one of the 
group; ‘‘who are these chaps?”’ 

The entire party turned to take a look 
at the runners. 

‘*Tt’s Pierson v 

‘*And Merriwell!”’ 
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What did I tell you, Yates!’ ex- 
claimed Fred Flemming, a ring of satis- 
faction in his voice. 

‘‘Well, may I be kicked!’ growled 
Duncan Yates, as he stared after the two 
lads, who had passed and were scudding 
along the street at a steady trot. 

‘“‘Blem seldom makes a mistake,’ mur- 
mured Tom Thornton. 

‘‘But Merriwell is not in his rig,’’ said 
Andy Emery, the fourth one of the group. 

“That doesn’t make any difference,’’ 
declared Flemming. ‘‘He is taking a run 
with Pierson, and that proves what I told 
Yates. Vou all know how that chap un- 
dermined me onthe crew. I don’t say 
that he can’t row, mind you—I do not 
claim that I could have done any better 
than he did; but I do claim that he is full 
ofsuch sneaking underhand tricks, and I 
knew he was trying for something when 
I saw him stop Pierson on the campus to- 
day. ? 

Yates was silent, staring along ‘the 
street, down which the two runners had 
disappeared. 

‘Come, old man!’ cried Flemming, 
slapping Yates on the back, ‘‘let’s go into 
Morey’s, and sit down, where we can 


have a drink and talk this matter over.’ 


Duncan shook his head. 

**T won't go in there,’’ he said. 
‘““Why not?”’ 

‘Tl am in training, you know, and some- 
body would see me drinking there. That 
would kick up some talk.” 

‘Well, will you go anywhere ?”? 

‘“Ves, I'll .go somewhere that we can 
sit down in a quiet room, where there is 
no chance that fellows who know me will 
dropin. I feel just like having some- 
thing.’? 

“T know the very place,’’ declared 
Flemming. ‘‘Come on.’ 

Then the quartette moved away Flem- 
ming leading. 

In the mean time Merriwell and Pierson 
had continued on their way. As had been 
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At first pS 
but by the: 


agreed, Pierson set the pace. 
ran along at a gentle trot, 
time the outskirts of New Haven were; 
reached he had begun to increase his: 
speed. 


At last, he decided that they had gone 
far enough into the country, and so he° 
‘turned about, without stopping, calling 


‘to Frank: 


‘‘Now for the hustle into town, and 


‘‘Now,”? he thought, “I'll put Merri- let? *’s see what. you are made of, my boy. 
well to the test, and I do not fancy he|I am going torun away from you as if 


will be in condition to make a very hot! 
run on the return.”’ 
Faster and faster went Paul, and _ still 


thrown back, they ran on and on. 


iyou were standing stili.’’ 
**T wouldn’t do that!’ flung back Mer- . 


‘riwell, as he wheeled about. 
the lad at his side kept there with appar-| 
ent ease. With their clinched hands held | 
close to their breasts and their heads|uttered the words. 


Somehow it seemed to Paul that there 
was a touch of sarcasm in the way Frank 
That aroused the 


lcommitteeman still more, and he re- 

There was a slice of a moon in the. 
western sky, shedding a thin white light} 
over the world. From far to the south|couldn’t; but I am going to.” 
came the shrill whistle of a locomotive, | 


torted: 
‘No, you wouldn't do it, because you 


“All right,” laughed Frank. ‘I dou’t. 


cutting through the air like a keen knife. !suppose there is any danger that some- 


The road which Pierson had selected 
was one over which there was considerable 
travel, and it was in very fair condition. 

Without appearing to do so, Paul slyly 
kept watch of Merriwell, wishing to see 
just how Frank stood the strain. He was 
forced to acknowledge that, for a time 
at least, Merriwell was ee it very 
well. 

**Oh, he is endeavoring to show me 
how easy he can do it!’ mentally ex- 
claimed Paul. ‘‘Wait—waita bit! I think 
I will give him a hot push for a bit.”’ 

- Faster and faster ran Pierson, and soon 
he was rather gratified to hear Frank be- 
ginning to breathe heavily. Yes, although 
Paul had hoped that Merriwell would 
show up well, he did feel a momentary 
_ sense of satisfaction when it seemed that 
he was making the pace a hot one for his}o 
companion. 

Then Frank began to lag. He did not 
fall far behind Paul, and.still he seemed 
unable to keep his place at Pierson’s side. 

“YT won’tdo a thing to him coming 
back!’? decided Paul. 
dead wrong. ‘The fellow is capable of 
short dashes, but he is not the man for a 
long run. Iam rather sorry.’ 


‘‘Browning was 


body will steal me for my beauty if you 

leave me alone out here in the country. 

Go ahead and run away from me.’’ 
—“Good-by.’? 

**Good-by.”’ 

Then Pierson did run, He skimmed 
over the ground in a wonderful -manner, 
but the sound of running feet clung close 
behind him; and, when he glanced over 
his shoulder, Merriwell was still there. 

‘‘Hanged if he doesn’t hold on well!” 
mentally exclaimed Paul. 

Then, as he glanced around, it began 
to seem that Merriwell was running with 
still greater ease than he had at any pre- 
vious time. Somehow it appeared as if he 
was keeping close behind Pierson without — 
any particular effort. © 

‘* You're doing well,’’ Paul finally flung 

over his shoulder. ‘‘Can you keep it up?"’ 

“T think so,’? was the half-laughing — 
answer. ‘‘I am holding myself in so that _ 
Ican make an attempt to follow you a 
short distance when you get ready to run. 
away from me.”’ 

‘Great smoke!’ thought Paul. ‘Is he 
guying me? or does he fancy I have not 
been doing my best?” | 

After a little, he confessed : 
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“Tam beginning to think that won’t 
be an easy trick, Merriwell. You will not 
be far behind when we reach your room.”’ 
At this, Frank suddenly came up he- 
side Paul. 

‘Judging by the way you talk, you are 
somewhat out of wind,’’ he said. 

**Not at all,’’? declared Pierson. 

“Then I presume you are in condition 
for a little dash?” 

“Qh, of course! But you may beat 
yourself out if you crowd yourself too 
hard.”’ 

‘Think so??? 

“Sure. Better not.”’ 

“Oh, I think I'll chance it. Come on, 
old man, let’s tear up some dust.” 

Then Frank spurted. 

Pierson set his teeth and made a des- 
perate effort to keep up, but, despite his 
determination not to fall behind, he found 
that Merriwell was steadily and surely 
drawing away. 

- “Come on,’’ called Frank, in a rather 
tantalizing manner. ‘‘It can’t be that 
you are going to let me run away from 
you?” 

Paul did not answer. 

“What’s the matter?” called Frank, 
again. ‘Are you ill?” 

Still no answer. 

“Well, you are not sociable at all,” 
laughed the lad in advance, tauntingly. 
“*] don’t seem to like your company, 
and so J think I will move along. Good- 
‘by.”? 

With that, Pierson could see that the 
tantalizing fellow actually made an in- 
crease of speed. 

' “Confound him!’ grated Paul. “I 
believe he was fooling me all along when 
he seemed to be having a hard time to 
keep up. All that panting and heavy 
breathing was put on.”’ 

It was decidedly humiliating to be 
‘jollied’”? in such a manner; but Paul 
found he could not hold his own with 
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gle. Still he continued to run on, think- 
ing that the lad ahead would use up his 
wind by such a burst of speed, and be- 
lieving there was a possibility of overtak- 
ing Merriwell before South Middle was 
reached. 

This did not happen, however, and 
when Paul burst into Frank’s room, he 
found Rattleton there, listening to a 
funny story that Merriwell was telling. 

And Merriwell? He had his feet rest- 
ing comfortably on the top of a table, 
while he lay back in an easy chair, look- 
ing remarkably cool, asx if he had not 
lately made a run of several miles. 

More than that, he had changed his 
clothes, as the suit he had on was not the 
same he had worn during the run! 

Paul staggered in, and dropped limply 
on the couch, staring at Frank, as if he 
saw a ghost. 

‘*Took—here—Merriwell,”’ tie panted, 
‘‘what—are—you—made—of? Are—you 
—run—by—steam ?”’ 

“Qh, no!’ langhed Frank. ‘I ce 
your pardon for leaving you in such a 
manner, but you know you had become 
so very unsociable that I had to do——” 

‘Pierson made a weak gesture,. and in- 
terrupted with: 

‘*Don’t apologize for that—it was the 
agreement that.one should run away 
from the other, if possible, on the way 
back. You had a right to do it.” 

‘‘What the dickens is a]l this about??? 
asked Rattleton,. in a mystified manner. 
‘‘What have you fellows been doing?” 

‘**Don’t you know?’ cried Paul, amazed. 

“No, I don’t know,’’ declared Rattle- 
ton. ‘‘Frank walked into the room a 
short time ago, went into his bedroom, 
took a sponge bath and changed his 
clothes, and we have been telling stories 
since then.’’ 

‘*Took a sponge bath??? shouted Pier- 
son, popping bolt upright. ‘‘Jerusalem! 


Frank, and he finally gave up the strug-| You talk as if he had been here half an 
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hour! I will admit that this beats any-| would work for such things,’’ growled 


thing I ever experienced !”” 


Then he flopped down on the couch! holding back. 


again, as if utterly overcome. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN INCITIVE TO WIN. 


‘Paul Pierson had made a discovery that 
night, and, before he left, he told Frank 
Merriwell to put himself into condition 
to enter one of the races at the Madison 
Square Garden tournament in New York. 

‘*You seem to be in pretty good condi- 
tion now,’’ he said, with a grim smile; 
“but you know whether you can improve 
your condition or not. If you can, do it, 
for you are liable to be pitted against men 
who will give you a decidedly hotter time 
than you have ever struck.”’ 

“All right,’? said Frank, quietly. 
**You’ll find that I shall be in shape, and 
Pll do my best to be a credit to Old 
Yale.” 


‘You have been a credit to Yale ever]. 


since the day you entered college,’’ said 
Pierson, sincerely. ‘‘To-night has settled 
one thing in my mind. I believe you are 
a wonder in almost anything in the way 
of athletics.’’ ; 

“Oh, not a wonder!’ said Frank. 
‘‘But you can be sure that Iam bound to 
do my level best in anything I attempt.” 

“T know it! Iam not sure I'll be able 
to get you on, but Iam going to try to 


run you into the one-mile race. We have! 


some men for the shorter dashes, but do 
not seem to have but one man besides 
yourself who can be considered for the mile 
run. He has been in training for some 
time, and the committee had nearly de- 
cided on him. Now I am satisfied that 
you are the better man, but I'll have to 
satisfy the others.”” . 

‘*T want you to bear witness that I have 
not worked to fill the place of any other 
fellow.’ 

‘It might be better for Yale if you 


Pierson. ‘You will not find other fellows 
If any chap is capable of 
filling your place at anything, you may 
be sure he will fill it, and he'll never stop 
to consider your feelings about the mat- 
ter.” 

‘“That is rust jite—I mean just right!” 
cried Rattleton, approvingly. . 

“Well, Iam going to my rooms and 
take a rub-down,’’ said Paul. ‘‘Good- 
night, fellows.” 

‘‘Good-night, Mr. Pierson.”? 

When the door had closed behind Paul, 
Rattleton executed a grotesque dance on 
the carpet. 

“Whoop!” he softly cried. ‘Didn't I 
knock him silly when I pretended not to 
know anything about the run this even- 
ing! Oh, wheejiz—-er, jeewhiz! he nearly 
fainted when I told him you calmly 
walked into the room, took a sponge bath, 
put on another suit, and then we had 
been telling stories.”’ 

**You rascal!’ cried Frank, laughing 
and giving Harry a shake. ‘‘That was all 
your own work. I didn’t know you were 
thinking of running sucha bluff on him.” 

‘Never thought of it myself till he 
came in,’? chuckled Harry. ‘‘Between 
us we managed to get you out of your 
other clothes, give you a quick rub, and 
jump you into a fresh suit before Pierson 
showed up.”?__ 

“Tt has been a very enjoyable evening,”’ 
smiled Frank, as he again deposited him- 
self on the easy chair. ‘‘If I had planned 
to have sport with Pierson, I could not 
have worked it better. You should have 


heard me panting and puffing along be- 


hind him on our way out! You should. 
have heard him bidding me good-by 
when we started to come back! And then 
you should have heard-me asking him if 


he was ill when I got ready to leave 


him!’ 
Harry laughed in the heartiest manner, 
as his imagination supplied the picture. 


lt 
“Tt is too good!” he cried. 
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‘‘And you[selves, and I caught what Rattleton was. 


will go into the mile run sure! Browning |saying just as I came in.” 


caused Pierson to tackle you.”’ 


Frank told Bruce all about the night 


**It seems that I have done pretty wellirun, and a lazy smile spread over the fat 
in athletic matters this spring,’’ said|lad’s round face as he listened. 


Frank, ‘Sand I was rather indifferent con- 


cerning the matter of taking any promi-|claimed. 


‘““That’s a corker on Pierson!’? he ex- 
‘He thinks he is some when it 


nent part in the tournament at Madison|jcomes to a long-distance run, and I’ll 


Square. 


However, if I can do anything | wager something that you have fixed him 


to uphold the standard of Old Eli, I want/|so he will fight to get you into that race. 


to do my best.”’ 


‘‘Rrank, if you run.in that race, youj;ha! 

: tay 0? el 

will win came soberly from Harry’s 
’ y J 


lips. ‘‘I shall stake every dollar I can 
take on you. If you do win, Pll have 
enough cash to take me through the sum- 
mer vacation we have planned.”’ 

The door had been softly opened, and 
the most of Rattleton’s speech was over- 
heard by athird person, who now ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘And I’m going to bank my cash on 
you, Merriwell! If you win, VU—Pil— 
why, hang me! 1’ll make that trip across 
the continent with you!’ 

It was Bruce Browning, 
into the room. : 

‘*Are you in earnest about that, Bruce ?”’ 
asked Frank. 

“You bet Iam in earnest! was the 
assurance. 

“*You will try to pump a bicycle from 
New York to San Francisco?” | 

“Try it! Confound it! I tell you I’ll 
do itif you win the mile run for Old 
Yale!” — 

‘*Then,’’ said Frank, “T havea double 
object to work for, and I am going to 
win if it is in my body to do so!” 

-Rattleton was astonished to see Brown- 
ing show so much animation. 

“Why, you actually appear like your 
old self!’’ he exclaimed. 

Bruce sat down. 

“Tell me about it,’’ he invited, speak- 
ing to Frank. ‘‘Some of the fellows said 
they saw you and Pierson chasing your- 


who advanced 


I can see him bidding yuu farewell! Ha! 
ha! And then I can see him when 
you took your turn! Ha! ha! ha!”’ 

Bruce laughed in a hearty manner, and, 
for some time they talked over the events 
of the evening. 

‘“What sort of a fellow is Yates??? 
asked Frank. ‘‘I’ve never met him to 
have a talk with him.” 

*“‘Oh, he isn’t half bad,’’ answered 
Bruce, in a somewhat non-committal 
manner. 

**T presume he will feel injured if I am 
chosen to run, instead of him?” 

‘tWhat if he does? That’s none of your 
business.’’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE RUN TO. THE STATION. 


The final ball game of the series be- 
tween Harvard and Yale was to take place 
at Springfield. The day of the game ar- 
rived, and there was an exodus from 
Yale. 

There was a rush for the ian train by 
which the college lads could reach 
Springfield in time.to witness the whole 
of the game. 

On their way to the station, Frank and 
Harry fell in with Jack Diamond and 
Danny Griswold. 

‘“We've got to hurry,” said Diamond, 
glancing at his watch. ‘‘There is ‘no time 
to waste if we want to catch the train.”’ 

They soon overtook-Flemming, Emery 
and Yates. ‘These fellows were in the 
company of several other lads, among 
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whom were two of the committee of ar- 
rangements for the tournament. 

‘*You fellows seeni to be in a great 
tush,’’ one of the party called to Frank 
and his friends. 


‘*You had better rush a little, if you. 


want to catch the train,’? flung back 
Griswold. 

“Ah!” said Andy Emery, with an un- 
disguised sneer; ‘‘it’s Merriwell and his 
trainers. They are putting him in condi- 
tion to beat the field in that race he ex- 
pects to enter.”’ 

‘*Go him to the station, Yates!’ ex- 
claimed one of the lads accompanying 
Duncan. ‘‘Just show him he doesn't 
know how to run.”’ . 

‘Yah!’ flung back Griswold, quick as 
aflash. ‘Yates knows better than to try 
that. Where would he be when Merriwell 
reached the station ??? 

‘“‘Buying his ticket inside,’’ sneered 
Emery, in return. 

That aroused Jack Diamond, who 
flushed hotly and turned on Andy. 

“T'l] go you ten even that Merriwell 
beats Yates to the station platform,’’ he 
flashed, producing a roll of bills. ‘‘This 
is business! Take me if you have the 
nerve!’ 

“Oh, Pl take you!’ cried Emery; 
‘tand, when the business is over, I'll take 
your money, too.’ © 

He promptly produced a ten-dollar bill, 
and the money was quickly thrust into 
the hands of a stakeholder, who was 
chosen by mutual agreement. 
~ “Tt strikes me you men are preity 
swift,’? said Yates, in a manner that 
showed his disapproval. ‘‘How do you 
know I will run?”’ ; 

“Sh? warned Flemming. ‘‘ Youll 
have to.run now, or they'll say you were 
afraid to go against Merriwell.’” 

It was, plain that’ Yates did not feel at 
all pleased by the situation, but he said: 

“Tf J must run, I will, and I'll beat the 
fellow, but I don’t care about getting into 
a sweat just now.”’ 

‘‘Never mind that,’? said Emery, in 
Yates’ ear. ‘‘If you beat Merriwell to the 
station, it is pretty sure that you spoil his 
show for getting into the mile run. This 


is your ‘chance to do that little job, so Jack, sarcastically. 


don’t let it slip.”’ 


Frank had said little very It was not 
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easy to tell if he felt satisfied or displeased 
over the situation. 

The party turned a corner, and came 
in view of the station. 

‘‘Here is a good starting point,’’ said 
Emery. ‘‘Does it satisfy you, Diamond?’ 

‘‘Perfectly,’? bowed Jack. 

‘““Then that’s all right. Are you going 
to run, fellows?”’ 

**T leave that entirely to Mr. Yates,” 
said Frank, quietly. 

‘Oh, Pll go you—and Vil do you!” 
exclaimed Yates, as he tore off both coat 
and vest and flung them at Flemming, 
who caught them. 

That started Rattleton, who excitedly 
cried: 

“Pll tet you ben dollars—I mean I'll 
bet you ten dollars you don’t do it!” 

Yates paid no attention to this, but 
Flemming said: 

“Pll have to go you, Rattleton. 
up the tenner.’’ 

The money was quickly posted, and 
then the rivals stood side by side, with 
their coats and vests removed, ready for 
the word. 

Merriwell seemed quiet and indifferent, 
as if it were an event of no particular mo- 
ment; while on Yates’ face there was a 
look that plainly showed he was deter- 
mined to settle all dispute by winning the 
dash to the station. 

One of the committee had been chosen 
to give the word, and he stepped aut, 
sharply calling: — 

“Ready!” 

: The lads leaned far forward over the 
scratch in the dirt, which had been drawn 
by somebody’s heel. ‘ 

£ ‘Go Pp } . : 

Away. shot the rivals like leaping fawns. 
They seemed like two foxes, and the 
crowd of lads who broke away in pursuit 
resembled a pack of hounds. 

It was a hot dash, and, for some time, 
the boys were running side by side, 
neither seeming to have an advantage. 

‘‘Wait a bit,’? panted Emery, at Dia- 
mond’s side; ‘‘you’ll soon see Yates spurt 
and leave Merriwell.”’ 

‘What do you think Merriwell will be 
doing while Vates is spurting?’’ asked 


Put 


‘He'll seem to be standing still.” 
“Will he? Wait and see!” 
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The rivals were drawing near the sta- 
tion, and still it seemed that they were 
keeping side by side. 

‘‘Now they are spurting!” © 

"Yes, they were spurting for the finish, 
but, to the amazement of Yates’ friends, 
a single bound had seemed to carry Frank 
Merriwell two yards in advance of the 
other runner, and this advantage Merri- 
well maintained. 

In another moment the station would 
be reached, and the race must end. See- 
ing this, Andy Emery was bitterly grind- 
ing out an exclamation of rage and dis- 
gust. 

Suddenly Yates seemed to trip and fall 
heavily. He tried to spring up, but 
seemed to be hurt, and he was struggling 
to rise when Flemming reached the spot 
and lifted him to his feet. 

‘‘Are you hurt?’’ asked several, as they 
gathered around Duncan. 

‘Not much,’’? he answered, rather 
thickly ; ‘‘but T lost the dash by that 
fall.”? 

*‘Rats!’ muttered Harry Rattleton. 
“He had lost it before he feil.”” 

‘*T was ready to make the final spurt, 
which would have carried me ahead of 
Mettiwell at the finish,’’ declared Yates. 

“Oh, it is a case of beastly luck!’ 
growled Andy Emery. ‘‘It is the way 
everything turns in Merriwell’s favor. 
He never wins SACEDE: it is by cold 
luck. 


“Oh, come off !’’ dined Danny Gris- 
wold. ‘‘You’re sore, that’s. all ails 
you!? 

“Shut up, or Pll wring your neck!”’ 

“Vou can’t catch me, you know,’ 
taunted the little fellow, as he skipped 
out of reach. 


On the station platform ‘Merriwell was 
quietly waiting the arrival of the others, 
fanning himself with his handkerchief. 

It happened that Bruce Browning was 
at the station, and he had seen the race 
between the rivals. In his ponderous 
manner, he hurried to 
Frank, 

‘*Yates was.a fool to try itl’? declared 
Bruce, his round face seeming to expand 
into one broad grin. ‘‘He might have 
known what would happen. I see 
Crockett and Gibbs, two of the commit- 
tee, with the fellows. They witnessed 


congratulate: 
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the whole business, and it must have set- 
tled matters in their minds.” 

‘I wish Yates had not fallen,’’ sai 
Frank, with regret. 

‘“‘He did not fall accidentally, ani you 
can bet your greasy coin on thai! It 
was plain enough.’ 

‘Then you think—just what??? 

“That he saw he was beaten, anc fell 
so that he might make a claim that yon 
outran him by accident.”’ 

‘*T had the lead.’ 

“Ves, and he could not have recovered 
and overtaken you in a week! But that 
makes no difference. Allee samze, [ 
rather fancy Yates will not fool anybody 
very much.”? 

The knot of fellows now approzched 
the station, where there was a 2% -:at 
throng of Yale lads who had seer. the 
race. * 

Yates was very pale, but there ws a 
burning light in hiseyes. He advaiuced: 
straight to Frank, and distinctly saic: © 

‘‘Mr. Merriwell, you beat me this si:ne 
through an accident; but I will run vou 
again, and I’]]l win. r 

Frank bowed with 
tesy.- 

‘Mr. Yates,’? he said, ‘‘you will find 
me willing and ready to run with you 
any time.”’ 

‘*Whoopee!?? squealed Danny Crise 
wold, turning a handspring. ‘*Th:at's 
business straight from headquarters !’’ 

‘Here comes the train!’ was the cry. 

Then there was a scramble for tickets 
and for seats on the train. 


the utmost -our- 


CHAPTER VIL 
ENEMIES AT WORK. 


It happened that Merriwell and his 
friends entered the smoker. They found 
Bink Stubbs curled up in a corner, 
puffing away at a cigarette. 

**You seem to be well fixed, Stub5s, ” 
said Frank. 

And the little fellow cheerfully re- 
turned : 

“Oh, Ive got a snap, as s the bear said 
when he stepped into the steel trap.’’ 

Then room was made for a jolly little 
party in the corner, and all the fellows 
who smoked lighted up cigarettes or 
cigars. 
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the whole business, and it must have set- 
tled matters in their minds.”’ 

“I wish Vates had not fallen,” caid”. 
Frank, with regret. 

“He did not fall accidentally, and you 
can bet your greasy coin on that! It 
was plain enough.”’ : 

‘Then you think—just what?’ 

‘““That he saw he was beaten, anc fell 
so that he might make a claim that ; 
outran him by accident.’ 

‘*T had the lead.’’ 

‘Ves, and he could not have recovered 
and overtaken you in a week! But that 
makes no difference. Allee samze, ! 
rather fancy Yates will not fool anybody 
very much.’ 

The knot of fellows now approzrciierd 
the station, where there was a eocat 


throng of Yale lads who had seer: the © 


race. * 

Yates was very pale, but there ws: a 
burning light in hiseyes. He advauced 
straight to Frank, and distinctly salt: 

‘‘Mr. Merriwell, you beat me this .i:ne 
through an accident; but I will run vou 
again, and 1711 win. ” 

Frank bowed with the utmost 
tesy. - 

‘“Mr. Yates,’ he said, 


any time.”’ 

‘“*“Whoopee!?? squealed Danny (¢:ris- 
wold, turning a handspring. ‘‘T!:at's 
business straight from headquarters!’ 

‘*Here comes the train!’’ was the cry. 

Then there was a scramble for tickcts 
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puffing away at a cigarette. 
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“I’ve got ten more to put on the game 
to-day,’? cried Rattleton, gleefully. 
‘‘And I took it out of Flemming. That 
is what pleases me the most.”’ 

jack Diamond smiled. 

‘‘It pleases me to say that I pulled a 
sawbuck out of Emery,’? he said. 
‘*He squirmed a little, but it was too late 
to squeal.”? 

‘*We'll all come back with our clothes 
stuffed with money,’’ declared Browning. 
‘*Yale is sure to win to-day, and that 
will put lots of fellows on their feet. 
Some of the boys have soaked everything 
they could rake together to get money to 
put on the game, for Heffiner’s arm is in 


great form, and he says he will make) 


monkeys of the Harvard Willies.” 


‘“‘Speaking about hocking things,’’ 


said Bandy Robinson, ‘SI let my unc. 
have a dozen white shirts, among other 
things. If Ydle doesn’t win, I won’t 
havea shirt to my natme.’’ 

‘““That’s nothing,’’ declared Ben Halli- 
day, nonchalantly, as he blew out a big 
whiff of somke. ‘‘I’ve soaked my entire 
wardrobe, save what I have on my back. 


But Willis Paulding did the slickest trick } a 
‘and I found a button in the salad. I 


pg called the waiter’s attention to it, and he 


to raise the wind.”’ . 
‘*Paulding?’? cried Diamond. 
never dreamed he could do anything very 
smooth.”’ 
"He did, just the same. Last year, 
when Merry pitched the deciding game 
of the series, Paulding felt sure Harvard 
would win, and he stuck on ’em every 
last rag of money he could rake and 
scrape, 
busted. He was forced to tell his old 
man the whole truth before he could get 
money enough to let him out of New 
‘Haven for the summer. More than that, 
the old man has taken precautions to pre- 
vent Willis from having any money to 
waste in betting this year. He has all of 
Willis’ bills sent to him to settle, and 
keeps his son horribly short of filthy. 
Just as hard, Willis found out that the 
governor had told his tailor to make the 
boy all the clothes he wanted. That was 
enough, Willis orered six suits at fifty 
dollars each, and he soaked every one of. 
them at ten each as.soon as he got them. 
So you see Paulding is provided with 


plenty.of coin for this little racket, and| 


he says he is going to put every red he 





money is a fool. 


‘for him!” 


Well, Yale won, and Willis was|}- 
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has on Old Yale. Last year cured him 
of betting against his own colors.”’ 

“If Willis thought of that scheme him- 
self, he has more brains in his head 
than I fancied,’’ smiled Diamond. 

‘Tell you how I made a strike,’ 
chirped Danny Griswold. ‘‘You know 
I’ve been writing a few things and giving 
them away to the papers. Well, the 
governor heard of it, and He decided I 
was making a fool of myself, so he sat 
down and fired a shot at me. He called 
my attention to the fact that Johnson said 
the man who writes for anything but 
This isthe way I an- 
sweted: ‘Dear Gov: I observe you say 
some chap by the name of Johnson says 
the man who writes for anything but 
money isa fool. I quite agree with Mr. 
Johnson. Please send me one hundred 
dollars.” fhat must have hit the old 
boy about right, for he sent me fifty.” 

Danny ended with a gleeful chuckle, 
and the listening lads laughed. 

‘““That’s pretty good—for you,’’ 
nodded Bink Stubbs; ‘‘but speaking 
about clothes reminds me that I had a 
little lunch in a restaurant last evening, 


calmly said, ‘That’s allright, sir; it’s. 
part of the dressing.’ ”’ 
‘“‘Now he has broken loose!’ cried 
Danny Griswold. ‘‘There is no. telling 
what sort of a rusty old gag he'll try to 
spring. If we only had a few stale eggs 


Bink grinned, as he cbserved: 
‘“There’s nothing like poached eggs, 
as the nigger said when he robbed the 
hencoop.’’ 

Diamond proposed a song, and soon 
the boys were at it. When they had fin- 
ished one song, Browning soberly ob- 
served: 

“Tt seems to me that there is one song 
which would be particularly appropriate 
for this season when all of us are soaking 
something in order to raise the wind.” 

‘“What is it??? shouted several voices. 

**Solomon Levi.”’ 

In another moment the merry lads 
were shouting: 

“My name is Solomon Levi, my store’s on 

Salem Street; 

That’s where you buy your coats and veste 
and everything else that’s neat. 
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- T’ve second-handed ulsterettes, and every-{was worthy to become Heffiner’s suc- 


thing else that’s fine, 
For all the boys thoy trade with me at a hun- 
dred and forty-nine. 


Chorus: 


“‘Oh, Solomon Levi! tra, la, la, la 


§ 
Poor Sheeny Levi! tra, la, la, la, la, la, Ia, la! 


‘And if a bummer comes along to my store|for Yale a hot one. 


on Salem Street 

And tries to hang me up for coats and vests 
so very neat, 

I kick that bummer right out of my store, 
and on him sets my pup, 

For I won't sell clothing to any man who 
tries to hang me up.” 


Thus the rollicking lads spent the 
time as the train rolled along bearing 
them to witness the great ball game of 
the season with Harvard. 

Again and again Frank Merriwell’s 
friends expressed regret because his hand, 
on which there had been a felon, pre- 
vented him from taking part in the 
game. They could not forget that he had 
pitched the deciding game between Yale 
and Harvard the previous year, and had 
won it. 

Frank had also done some good work 
during the present season, and sporting 
papers all over the country had declared 
that he was one of the very best college 
“‘twirlers.”’ 

This however, was Hugh Heffiner’s 
last year at Yale, and, without doubt, the 
coming game was the last he would ever 
pitch for ‘‘Old Eli.”’ 

Until Merriwell appeared, Heffiner had 
been Yale’s mainstay in the box, and 
his admirers declared that it was pretty 
sure that.a long time would elapse before 
he would have a worthy successor. 

But Heffiner was overworked, and he 
came near throwing his arm out. As it 
was, he strained his arm so that he was 
utterly unable to pitch at all. | 

Then it was that it was found necessary 





cessor. 

Of course there was much regret be- 
cause Frank could not be on the bench, 
at least, ready to go into the game if 
needed ; but all seemed to feel confident 
that Heffiner would make his last game 
He had done some 
narvelous work, and, as he declared him- 
self in prime condition, there was no 
reason why he should not hold Harvard 


idown on this occasion. 


While Merriwell was surrounded by. 
friends in the smoker, and the boys were 
having a decidedly jolly time, Duncan 
Yates was getting into a decidedly ugly 
mood in the adjoining car. 

When Yates thought of his failure to 
beat his rival in the dash to the station 
he ground his teeth and muttered bitter 
curses. 

And he was egged on by Fred Flem- 
ming and Andy Emery. Tom Thornton 
had joined the group, but he said very 
little, and, when he found an opportu- 
nity, he whispered in Flemming’s ear: 

‘*Better go slow. Remember the prom- 
ise we gave Merriwell. If he finds out 
we.are working against him, it will go 
hard with us.”’ 

‘‘He won’t find it out. I hate him too 
much to keep still if I can arouse another 
fellow against him. . Give me your flask. 
Yates has killed all I have in mine.”’ 

Thornton took a whisky flask from his 
pocket, and slipped it into Flemming’s 
hand. ‘Then he left, for he did not wish 
Merriwell’s friends to see him in such 
company. . 

Flemming and Emery made a pretense 
of drinking with Yates, but they did not 
take much. Yates, however, continued 
to ‘‘hit the bottle hard.’’ His face. be- 
came flushed, and his eyes glowed as 
Flemming continued to tell him of Mer- 


to find somebody to assist the “‘change|riwell’s Sunderhand work.’ 


pitcher,’’ Dad Hicks, in his work. 
Hicks was good for four or five in- 


‘That fellow did me dirt,’’ declared 
Flemming. ‘‘In thissame sneaking way, 


nings, but he was unable to keep up the}he had me dropped from the crew this 


strain through an entire game. 

Paul Pierson, captain and manager of 
the Yale nine, had seen Merriwell do 
some pitching for the freshmen, and he 
resolved to give Frank a trial. 

Pierson’s judgment was not at fault, 
and Merriwell quickly proved that he 


spring, and got on in my place.” 

‘“'Phat’s right,’? agreed Emery. ‘‘He 
has a way of influencing such men as he 
can get at, and he is using his influence 
to get the committee to throw you over.’ 

“And he can’t run with you anyway,"’ 
said Flemming. ‘‘It is possible that he 
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can lead you in a short dash, like the race|drive them down. 


to the station to-day, but he would notj 
be in it in a long run,” 

‘“That race was one of his tricks,’’ as-! 
serted Emery. ‘‘I -believe the job was'| 
put up by him.”’ . 

‘*How??? asked Yates, huskily. 

‘‘Why, he saw you in company with 
the rest of us, and he thought he stood a! 
good show of outrunning you for a short | 
spurt, so he had Diamond and Rattleton: 
make the talk that they did to bring the 
race about.’’ 

“If that was not crooked, I don’t 
know what you could call it,’’? nodded 
Flemming. ‘*He sprung it on you when| 
you were not suspecting, and he led you 
to go against him for a short run, in 
which he is at his best. All the time, 
he knew he was not your match for a; 
long race. That doesn’t make a bit of | 
difference to him.””? - 

‘*Not a bit,’’ said Andy. ‘He is not 
looking for the good of Old Yale, but he 
is looking to get into the big race at the 
tournament. He has been lucky in 
everything he has tried, and he is depend- 
ing on his luck to win the race and ac- 
quire further glory for himself.” 

**Let’s have another drink all round,” 

















suggested Flentming, as he produced} 


Thornton’s flask once more. 

Yates took several swallows. Emery. 
and Flemming pretended to drink in a 
hearty manner, but they allowed very 
little whisky to go down their throats. 

This drink séemed to be the one that: 
aroused Yates to action. He suddenly 
jumped to his feet, and there was a fierce 
look on his face as he cried: 

**Come on!?? i 
_.<*What are you going to do?’ asked 
Flemming, quickly thrusting the flask 
into his pocket. ; 

““T am going to find Frank Merri- 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MERRIWELL AROUSED. — 
- There was acrush in the rear end of 
the smoker. A crowd had gathered 
there, and the lads were singing, shout- 
ing, laughing and making merry in vari-. 
ous ways. ea o a 


-" Some fellows were sitting on the backs 


well!’ came hoarsely from Yates’ lips. 
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It was useless to try 
with such a set of lads. 

Danny Griswold was astride the shoul- 
ders of Dismal Jones, who was the only 
solemn-looking man in the car. Occa- 
sionally Jones would “break out’? in 
his peculiar camp-meeting revivalist’s 
style and would deliver fragments of a 
sermon on the frivolous things of the 
world. Each time he was quickly sup- 
pressed, however. 

Into the midst of this jolly crowd came 
a lad whose face was flushed and whose 
eyes were gleaming strangely. His lips 
curled back over his set teeth, .and he 
seemed to quiver with a strange eager- 
ness. 

‘‘Let ne through! he growled, fore- 
ing his way along. ‘*There is a fellow 
here I want to see.”’ 

There was something in his voice that 
caused them to give him room to advance 
till he was standing directly in front of 
Frank Merriwell. Then his. hands. 
clinched, and, as he tried to speak, he 
choked with passion, so that words failed 
him. 

A sudden hush came over the throng, 
for they saw that there was trouble im- 
pending 

‘*Tt’s Yates !?? 

Somebody muttered the words, and 
they seemed to break the spell that had 
fallen on the enraged lad who was glar- 
ing at Frank. 

‘*Yes, itis Vates!"? he snarled. ‘‘I 
suppose all you fellows are Frank Merri- 
well’s chums, but that makes no. differ- 
ence to me.”’ 


He stopped a moment, but he did not 
take his eyes from Frank’s face. He 
seemed to be gathering himself for the 
supreme effort. 

‘*Merriwell,’? he said, his voice shak- 
ing, ‘‘you are a sneak!” 

Every one expected Frank would leap 
to his feet and strike Vates, but he did 
nothing of the kind. The hot blood 
rushed to his face, and then fled away 
again, leaving him cold and pale. About 
his firm jaws there was a sudden harden- 
ing, and in turn he showed his teeth. 

‘‘Mr. Yates,’’ he said, ‘‘you ate not 
complimentary. ’’ ees 

‘*T do not mean to be to such a fellow 


of the seats. The trainmen could not/as.you!’’ Yates shot back. 
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‘Vou are insulting |’ 

“Tam if the truth can be considered 
an insult.’’ 

**} demand an explanation.” 

‘*I do not propose to waste any breath 
in giving explanations to such as you. 
You know why I say you are a sneak— 
you know you are a sneak!"? 

Frank Merriwell laughed. That laugh 
was a warning that he was dangerous. 
Diamond knew it; Ratileton knew it. 
They held themselves ready to make 
room when Frank Merriwell saw fit to 
act. 

“You put yourself ina bad light by 
calling a man a sneak and then refusing 
to tell why you call him that,’’ said 
Frank. 

Yates did not know Merriwell very 
well and that laugh had not sounded a 
warning to him. Instead, it really 
seemed that Frank was frightened, and 
he had laughed to conceal tlie fact. 

‘It is my conviction,’* he cried, ‘‘that 
you are not only a sneak, but you are 
alsoa coward! Ifthatis not enough, I 
will make it still more forcible.” 

Quick asa flash, he struck Frank in 
the face with his clinched fist. 

A gasp came from those. who wit- 
_nessed this act. There was notime given 
for further words. 


Like a leaping panther, Frank Merri-|- 
well shot up and alighted on Duncan 


Yates. He clutched Yates in his strong 
grasp, snapped him off his feet, swung 
him into the air. 

_ ‘The spectators had fallen back in 
a wild sort of scramble to get out of the 
way. Thus enough room was made. for 
Merriwell to act. 

It was a warm day, and the car door 
was open. Almost before any one could 
tell what Frank thought of doing, he 
leaped out through the doorway, and, 
with the lad who had delivered the blow 
still poised above his head, seemed on the 
verge of hurling Yates from the flying 
train! 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FORTUNES OF BASEBALL. | 
**Stop, Frank!” 
Diamond shouted the words. 
Cries of horror broke from the lips of 
the other spectators of the scene, but, 
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strangely enough, none of them made a 
move to prevent Merriwell from carrying 
out his apparent purpose. 

If Merriwell flung Yates from the train 
the unfortunate Jad who had aroused 
Frank’s wrath must be instantly killed. 

At first, when he had felt himself 
clutchetd, Yates had struggled, but, to 
his amazement, he seemed like a child j in 
the grasp of the infuriated athlete. 

As Frank reached the platform and 
poised Yates aloft, the latter seemed to 
realize his peril, and fear robbed him of 
nerve and strength. He was limp and 
helpless in Merriwell’s grasp. 

And then, almost as quickly as Frank 
had caught the lad up, he lowered him 
to his feet. 

Again Merriwell langhed, but this time 
there teally seemed to be something of. 
ainusement in the sound. 

‘“‘If I had dropped you off, Mr. Yates, 
you must have been injured,’’ he said, 
and his voice was soft and gentle. 

Yates gasped. 

‘Jee!’ chattered Bink Stubbs. 
‘“That was a tegular hair-raiser, as the 
fellow said when he finished the blood- 
and-thunder story.” 

Yates swayed and caught at the iron 
tail, The flush had gone out of his face, 
which was ashen-gray. 
‘*Better go into the car,”’ said Merrti- 
well. ‘‘You seem rather unsteady, and 
you might fall off here.”’ 

Without a word, Yates steadied himself 
by taking hold of the side of the Gaor, 
and entered the car, 


Merriwell followed, taking out his 
handkerchief and pressing it lightly to 


the spot on his cheek where a. slight 


bruise marked the spot that had felt the 
enraged lad’s fist. 

The witnesses of this scene seemed to 
breathe freely for the first time. They 
stared at Frank as if- his marvelous: dis- 
play of strength had e a revelation to 
them. 


Yates had plenty of friesida, as he had 


-|never seemed a bad sort of fellow, but the 
{fact that he had struck Merriwell while 


the latter was sitting down was against 
him. 

‘‘Hle’s been drinking,’ one declared. 
‘SMerriwell could not have handled him 


that way otherwise.” 
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“Did Merriwell really mean to throw) well would pitch the deciding game, for 
him off?” asked another. |the actual condition of his hand had been 
There were some murmurs of disap- | kept a secret, and Harvard feared Merri- 
proval at Frank’s action, but the expres-! well. 
sions of astonishinent and admiration for; To himself Frank confessed that he 
his display of strength drowned all other/ could pitch the game, as his hand was in 
soun ds. fairly good condition, but, such improve- 
Yates turned and looked at Frank, but}ment had not been expected, and it had 
he seemed unable to express his feelings | been atranged that he should do no 
by means of words. “twirling.” : 
Jack Diamond was flushed with rage. i Besides that, it was Heffiner's last 
‘It would have served the fellow right! game for Yale, and, taking into consider- 
if Merriwell had dropped him off!’ de-j|ation the record he had made, it seemed 
clared the hot-blooded Southerner. no more than right that he should be 
Andy Emery was near at hand, but he/placed in the box, | 
had been unable to give Yates any assist-| The usual crowd had gathered to wit- 
ance when the latter was grasped by|ness the game, and there was the usual 
Frank. dispiay of flags. Yale was over-confi- 
‘*Good heavens!’’ he kept repeating, dent; Harvard was hopeful, but filled 
as he stared at Frank Merriwell in aj with fears. 
manner that showed his unutterable} The game began, and for three innings 
amazement. | Yale had the advantage. The ‘‘sons of 
It was plain that such .a display of|Old Eli’’ were jubilant, and they made 
strength had been a revelation to him, {the air ring with their cheers and songs. 
and from that time Emery was bound to| At the end of the third inning it was 
regard Merriwell with renewed respect. j|seen that Harvard must make a change 
“Mr. Yates’? said Frank, quietly, |if it had any hope of winning. Yedding, 
‘“‘this is no place to settle any quarrel the great Cambridge pitcher, was 
that has arisen between us; but I wish to ky.’? He could not find the plate, 








say before witnesses that I consider you|and he was ‘‘hammered’’ when he did 
entirely in the wrong, and certainly you) ‘‘get ’em over.”’ 

owe me an apology. You may not think; . Some Yale man with an inclination to 
so now, but I believe you will think so|/rhyme had composed some doggere} 
in time.’ verse, which about twenty lads were 

That was all. He returned to his seat|singing to some sort of mongrel tune. 
and sat down. Yates seemed to hesitate, 
and then turned away, accompanied by 
Emery. 

Flemming had kept himself in the 
background during the entire affair. 

When the train reached Springfield 
Yates was in no condition to go to the 
ball ground. He had taken too much 
whisky to carry, and his pretended 
friends, Flemming and Emery, were 
forced to get him out of sight as soon as 
possible. 

‘“That ought to be a settler for him,”’ 
said Diamond. ‘‘A fellow who is in 
training for a race can’t afford to get 
loaded.’?. ee 

Yale men had heavily backed their 
own club to win, and it seemed that the 
majority of the Harvard crowd was try- 
ing to put money on the blue. . 

It was expected by Harvard that Merri- 


‘‘Poor Harvard she can talk— 
(That’s all!) 
At other things she'll balk; 
We'll beat her in a walk— 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
“Poor Harvard’s lost her grip— 
(That’s so!) 
She’s let the pennant slip. 
We've done her up this trip— 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 

‘It is altogether too early in the game 
to crow,’? declared Frank Merriwell. 
‘Several things may happen before the 
ninth inning is over.”’ — 

“Oh, we’ve got the game nailed solid 
now! declared Bruce Browning, in a 
satisfied way. ‘‘Robinson will be able to 
get his shirts out of soak.” # 

In the fourth inning Harvard sent a 
new pitcher into the box. It was Coul- 
ter, who, as a freshman, had pitched 
against Merriwell. 
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Coulter was nervous and rather wild at!it seemed that Old Man Hicks had done 
first, but, he puzzled the Yale men, who! that, and so he sat still. 


could not hit him when he did get them 
over. 
“If he steadies down, he will prove to 


But Yale could not score. Coulter 


lseemed to feel that the opportunity of his 
ilife had arrived, and he sent the Spanl- 


be a bad man,’ said Frank, soberly.|ding’s over the plate with all sorts of 


“This is his first trial on the regular| twists. 


The Yale men could not make 


team, and he is not at his best just |fair and satisfactory connections with the 


now.’’ 
Yale secured one score in the fourth 


ball, so no man reached home. 
Hicks was lucky, and he succeeded in 


inning, while Harvard retired with her!scattering the hits, which, with fine sup- 


third whitewash. 


In the fifth there was a change. 
ter did steady down in a snost astonishing 
manner, for he sent the Yale men to the 
bench in one-two-three order. 

That seemed to give Harvard new life, 
and, when she came to bat, she showed a 
deterinination to do something. 


Right there was where Heffiner took a 
streak of wildness, and Harvard scored 
three times. 


Coulter kept up his work in the sixth, 
by allowing but one short single to be 
taken off his delivery, and no Yale man 
got further than second base. 


Then it seemed that Harvard came to 
the plate with a determination to ‘‘pound 
it out.”?> The defenders of the crimson 
jumped on Heffiner’s curves, and the way 
they banged the leather gave the Yale 
crowd symptoms of heart failure. A 
single, a two-bagger and a homer in 
quick succession caused Heffiner to de- 
velop a bad case of ‘‘rattles,*? and it 
seemed that Harvard would never let up. 
There was consternation in the Yale 
ranks when Harvard tied the score with 
but one man out, and that consternation 
threatened to become a panic when two 
more scores came in. : 

Old Man Hicks was set at work 
“warming up,’’ although it was felt that 
he must be a desperate resort. When 
Harvard scored again, Hicks was-sent 
into the box. 

The change seemed to work well, for 
Harvard’s score getting was brought to 
an abrupt termination. 
- Bnt Yale was in a desperate situation, 
for, at the beginning of the seventh 
Harvard was three scores in the lead. 


' Merriwell had been on the point of 


going down and offering to do what he 
could to check Harvard’s wild career, but 


port, enabled him to retire Harvard with 


Coul-|another goose’s egg. 


The eighth inning was disastrous for 
the blue, although Yale won a score by 
hard base running. When Harvard 
took her turn, she seemed to fathom Dad 
Hicks’ delivery, and, for a short time, he 
was treated quite as bad as Heffiner had 
been. At the end of the eighth inning 
Harvard was six scores ahead, and it was 
plain that the game was lost for Yale. 

Scores of sad-faced Yale spectators 
were heard expressing regret that Frank 
Merriwell had not been used in the 
game. Some of the wearers of the blue 
left the field immediately, unwilling to 
witness the termination of the game. 

With despair set upon their faces, the 
Yale men went to the bat, ready to fight 
to the last gasp. But Coulter was also 
determined not to let slip any of the glory 
he had won, and all Yale’s efforts to 
score were fruitless. The game ended 
with Harvard still six in the lead. . 

Phil Coulter was the hero of Harvard 
that aight, while poor Hugh Heffner re-. 
turned to New Haven with his heart al- 
most bursting with disappointment. 


emamniaanemmnaamemel 


CHAPTER X. 
_ KIDNAPED. 


**“We'll down Harvard in everything at 
the tournament,’’ was the angry resolve 
of the disappointed Yale crowd, who re- 
turned to New Haven to find no band and 
no great gathering of. cheering ‘students . 
awaiting them at the station. 

Among them all, not excepting Hugh 
Heffiner himself, no one felt worse about 
the defeat. than did Frank Merriwell. In 
his heart, he blamed himself for not go- 
ing to the manager of the Yale team 
and offering his services in case of emer- 
gency. He knew it was possible he might 
not have been able to save the game, but. 
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still the possibility that he might have|loafing on the veranda and awaiting his 
done so boré heavily upon him. reappearance. . 

But Frank did not dream that his} As he was passing through a smali 
enemies would make-capital out of thejpatch of woods, a cord that was strung 
fact that he had not taken any part in the {across the road, about six inches from the 
game. He did not know they were say-|ground, tripped him, and he fell heavily. 
ing he had kept among the spectators} Frank was stunned by the shock. Be- 
where he could not be found when things/fore he could recover, dark forms rushed 
seemed to turn against Yale. out and flung themselves upon him. 

‘‘Merriwell didn’t dare pitch any part! Frank realized that he had been at- 
of that game,” they were saying. ‘He |tacked, and he tried to make a fight of 
was afraid, and he knew it would dim/it, but the shock of the fall had taken 
his glory if Harvard. won. He has hisjaway his strength, and then he found 
record, and you won’t see him pitching there were three against him. 
out any games in order to pull Yale out} ‘Work lively!’ growled a hoarse voice. 
of a hole.”? ; ‘*He’s worse than a tiger in a scrap!”’ 

But Yates had ruined his chance of| His hands were twisted about behind 
running in the mile race at the tourna- his back and held there, while a cord was 
ment by getting full on the train. Di-|bound about them. In a remarkably 
rectly after the next meeting of the com-| brief space of time he was rendered help- 
mittee of arrangements, Frank was noti-| less. 
fied that he had been chosen to represent} Then Frank’s feet were bound, and he 
Yale. was forced to submit to the tying ofa 


Each night Frank took a run out into blindfold over his eyes. Before this was 
the country. He was determined to put accomplished, however, he saw the three 


. ® ree - {men through the gloom, and discovered 
ra in the very best condition Poe that all wore masks to hide their faces. 


This practice of Merriwell’s was gen- When Frank was blindfolded, the man 


; iv he- d d 
erally known, and he was watched with a ee oe Petes: atc o - 
interest by friends and foes. | ; 


‘ **Bring out the team.”’ 

The time for the tournament drew] PFrank’s ears told him that one of the 
near. Arrangements for all the contests|men went away, and soon, by the sound, 
had been completed. The end of the 


A the boy decided that a team was. being 
spring terms had come. Commencement!brought from some place in the woods, 


‘was. over, and another class had been where it had been concealed. 








showered with sheepskins. | “What sort of a job is this?’ thought 

In all the doings of this busy time of|the captive lad. ‘‘It seems to bea case 
the college year Merriwell took little) of real highwaymen right here in Con- 
part, as he was putting himself in shape) necticut. And still they donot seem like 
to do his best at the tournament, and the highwaymen, ‘for then they would have 
time he had to spare from ‘“‘grinding’’|robbed me and let me go. They are up 
was given to hard physical work. to something else.” 

Then he went down toa summer cot-| He soon found that his captors meant 
tage on the sound. The cottage was lo-|to remove him from the spot, for he was 
cated near Southport, and there he con-/jifted from the ground and tossed into the 
tinued his training, taking long runs into bottom of the wagon, like a sack of 
the country. grain. Then the men climbed in, the 

‘The day before the great tournament|horse was whipped up, and away they 
came at last. That afternoon Frank took/all went. +. 
his last run in training. He waited till] After a drive of atleast two hours, dur- 
near evening, and then jogged gently|ing which Frank had several times asked 
out along the country road. where they .were taking him, and had 
It was dusk when he turned back to-jbeen repeatedly cautioned to ‘shut mp,” 
ward the cottage where he knew Bruce|the team cametoahalt. 
Browning, Rattleton and Diamond were} Frank was. glad of it, for much of the 
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distance had been made over rough roads, 
and he had been several times. menaced 
in order to keep him quiet, and once 
choked into silence by two of the men, 
who sat upon him while they passed an- 
other team. 

Frank was taken from the wagon, his 
feet were set at liberty, and he was 
marched into some sort of a building. 

‘““There,’’ said the hoarse voice of the 
leader. ‘‘He’s safe and solid here.”? 

Through the blindfold there was a 
glow of light, and then the cloth was re- 
moved froin his eyes. 

Frank found himself in a rough room, 
to which there seemed to be no windows 
and but one door. In the room there was 
a table, a broken chair, and a rude sort 
of bed. 

One of the two men who had brought 
him into the room coolly sat down astride 
the chair, and stared at Frank, his eyes 
gleaming by the flaring light of the tal- 

_low-dip that burned on the table. 

‘Set down,’’ invited the man, making 
a motion toward the bed. ‘‘We offer our 
visitors the upholstered furniture out of 
courtesy. Make yourself at home.’’ 

“Don’t care if I do,’’ returned the 
boy, with equal coolness, ‘“‘but in order 
for me to be thoroughly comfortable, it 


will be necessary for me to have my. 


hands free.’ 


“‘Sorry I can’t accommodate ye just 
_ now, but I want to have a talk with yer 

first. Sét down.’ 

Frank obeyed. 

‘‘Well,’?? he observed, “‘I suppose I 
might as well, as long as J do not seem 
to have much to say about it; but I’d like 
_ to know what this little game is.”’ 

-_ Thought you'd be kinder’ curious,’’ 
said the man, with a hoarse laugh. 
“Well, ye see it’s this way. . We’ve 
heard so much about you that we thought 
we'd kinder like the pleasure of your 
‘company for a day ortwo, and so we 
brought you over here.’’ 

A day or two! Frank gasped for 
breath, -as a sudden light dawned upon 
him. 

‘If he were held there fora single day 
he would uot appear at Madison Square 
Garden to take part in the tournament! 

. ‘This is the work of my enemies!” he 
mentally cried. ‘“They have hired these 
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ruffans to kidnap and hold me till the 
tournament is over! Ceesar’s ghost! I 
never dreamed such a thing could be 
done in this quiet part of the New Eng- 
land States!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE TOURNAMENT. 


The interior of Madison Square Garden 
was decorated with the colors of a dozen 
collges, and was aglow with hundreds of 
bright lights. The rows of seats, tier 
upon tier, were packed with people. 
The private boxes were all taken. A 
band was playing a lively air, and the 
tournament was on. Down in the great 
cleared space young men from the vari- 
ous prominent colleges of the country 
were struggling for victory in the ath- 
letic feats on the programme. At times 
some well-known amateur contestant was 
greeted by cheers as he appeared or ac- 
complished a feat that was plainly re- 
markable. The favorites were greeted 
by the yells of the colleges which they 
represented, as they were seen preparing 
for some difficult attempt. 

It was ascene of the greatest excite- 
ment and enthusiasm. Pretty girls were 
there in large numbers, their faces glow- 
ing with admiration for the young men 
who were struggling like gladiators down 
in the modern arena. ‘The swell set of 
New York occupied the boxes. Fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, cousins 
and aunts of the contestants were on 
hand, watching with eagerness for the ap- 
pearance of those in which their interest 
centred. 

In some instances the parents of the 
young men engaged in the contests were . 
plainly from the country. Their man- 
ners, their dress, their language indicated 
this. It was a wonderful occasion for 
them, and their hearts almost ceased beat-_ 
ing when the favorite for whom they 
were watching showed himself and made 
his brave effort in some trial of strength 
and skill. Happy were they if he ac- 
quitted himself nobly. _ 

The blue of Old Yale dominated one 
great section of seats. And when a Yale 
man won in some of the contests hundreds 
upon hundreds of strong-lunged young 
men arose to their feet and sent the col- 
lege slogan pealing forth, while that. 
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great mass of blue fluttered and swayed 
as if swept by a fitful tempest. 

It was Yale against the field, and Old 
Eli was acquitting herself nobly. 

One of the private boxes was occu- 
pied by the Hon. Andrew Flemming 
and his family. His wife and his two 
daughters were there. In a corner of the 
box sat two lads who were talking ear- 
nestly in guarded tones. They were Tom 
Thornton and Andy Emery. 

Thornton and Emery had been enter- 
taining Fred Flemming’s sisters, but now, 
for the moment, they had drawn aside 
and were earnestly discussing some point 
that seemed to interest them greatly. 

‘*It must be that the matter is settled, 
and Yates has been substituted for the 
one who is missing,’? said Thornton; 
““but it seems rather astonishing that 


Flem should be so sure Merriwell would | 


not appear.”’ 


“But he did seem sure,’? nodded 
Emery. ‘‘He told me over and over that 
Merriwell would not be here to run.”’ 

‘‘And you must know enough of Frank 
Merriwell to be sure he would be here if 
he could get here, even if he had to crawl 
on his knees.’’: 

‘That's right.” 

“Then what has happened to Merri- 
well?” 

**You tell !?? 

“Tecan’t. I know Flemming would go 
to any extreme to carry out his desires. 
In fact, he is altogether too reckless and 
headstrong. I knew he did not mean it 
when he told Merriwell he was ready to 
bury the hatchet, and I have felt that he 
was not talking to hear his own voice 
when he told us Merriwell would not be 
ou hand to race to-night.” 


At this moment Fred Flemming en-| 


tered the box. His face was flushed, and 

there was a look of triumph in his eyes. 

He spoke to his mother, and then ad- 

dressed himself to the two boys, saying: 
It's all right.’ 

Some event below attracted the full at- 
tention of all in the box save the trio in 
one corner, 

‘*Vates will run??? asked Emery, ea- 
gerly. 

“You bet your filthy!” 
**I told you he would.’ 


nodded Fred. 
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**But where is Merriwell ?”’ 

Flemming smiled mysteriously. 

“It is evident,’? he said, ‘“‘that Mr. 
Merriwell decided not to attend the tour- 
nament.”’ 


‘Look here, Fred,’? said Thornton, 
nervously, ‘‘you haven't done anything 
that will get you into trouble, have you?’’ 

Flemming snapped his fingers. 

“What isit to me if Mr. Merriwell 
sees fit to stay away?’ he asked. ‘‘He 
may tell some sort of a wild story, but it 
seems that he was afraid to appear and 
tun. All I ask of you fellows is that vou 
keep your mouths closed on one point.’ 

“What is that?’ 

‘TY don’t care to have you breathe toa 
living soul that I knew in advance that 
Merriwell would not be on hand.”’ 

**We'll not say a word about it.”” 

‘“Vates had no idea that he might be 
called on. I found it necessary to keep 
with him all the time and see that he did 
not get geared up. Then I had him 
where he could be found by the commit- 
tee in case he was needed.” 

tf A ydq——” 

**And he was found.”’ 

‘‘He has gone to prepare for the race?”’ 

‘‘Sure.”? 

‘That settles it! 
to show up!”? 

A wild Yale cheer turned their atten- 
tion to the arena at this moment. Big 
Hickok was preparing to put the shiot, 
and he had been greeted in this manner 
by his admirers as he stepped out. — 

Hickok was a giant, and Yale had the 
utmost confidence in him. Thus far the 
best record made by any other man was 
forty-one feet and five inchés. Hickok 
must do his very best to beat that. 

The cheers died away as the Yale 
Goliath poised himself for the effort. He 
crouched, and then the heavy iron sailed 
through the air and fell with a thud to 
the ground. 

The tape was quickly drawn, and then 
the score went up. 

Forty-two feet and three inches! 

Once more Vale let herself loose, and 
it seemed that the roof must crack. 

Hickok quietly: declined to take the 
two remaining trials open to him. He 
was the last man on the lift, and Valehad - 


Merriwell has failed 


as 
won. 
low, and he was entered for the contest. 
In the hammer-throwing contest Yale 
had another opportunity to yell, for Hick- 
ok was again the winner over all others, 
making a record of one hundred and 
twenty-three feet and nine inches. 


The hammer-throwing was to fol-{he exclaimed. 
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“They ate coming out in 
a minute.”’ 

He was watching the point where thie 
runners must first appear. His hand 
shook on the rail. 

The runners appeared. The first was 
Beatty, the Harvard man, and the Har- 


The contests followed each other in| vard crowd ‘‘hoo-rahed’’ hoarsely. Then 
swift succession, and Yale more than|came Mansford, of Princeton, and the 


held her own, 


the wearers of the blue should not be jubi-| Dartmouth, 


lant. 
At last, the races came on. Up in the 
Flemming box were three lads who were 


There was no reason why | Tigers let themselves loose. Jetting, of 


followed, and the New 
Hampshire lads greeted him in a manner 
that brought the blood to his cheeks. 


{Then little Judd, the U. P. man, trotted 


anxiousy awaiting the annouucement of|out, and he was received with howls of 


the one-mile run. 

Despite the triumph which he felt, 
Fred Flemming betrayed a sort of hilari- 
olts nervousness as he chatted with his 
sisters and his friends. 

Watching Fred closely, Tom Thorn- 
ton saw that he was under a strain. And 
again Thornton wondered what had be- 
come of Frank Merriwell. 

Princeton won one of the shorter races, 
and Harvard won another. In each of 
these a Yale man was second. 

“*Tf Mr. Merriwell had contented him- 
self with being less ambitious he might 
be here to-night,’? said Flemming, in 
an aside to his college comrades. 

Emery and ‘Thornton exchanged 
glances. There was a significance about 
such language that could not be misun- 
derstood. ‘Thornton shivered a bit, and, 
unconsciously, drew back from Flem- 
ming. , 

The excitement of the evening was at 
its highest pitch thus far. The contest- 
ants for yet another race were getting 
into position, and, in another moment, 
they were off like a pack of greyhounds. 

This time a Yale man carried his col- 
ors to victory, and the ‘‘Sons of Old 


Eli’? yelled their approval and delight. | 


Yale was doing nobly. This night she 


was making a record for herself that! 


would be remembered. 


But now came the greatest race of all! 


delight from the Quakers. 

‘‘Now—now comes Yates!’ cried Fred 
Flemming. 

The Yale man appeared, and Flemming 
stood up to cheer. He dropped into his 
seat as if he had been shot, his face turn- 
ing ashen gray, and the cheer dying on 
his lips. 

**Good heavens!’ gasped Tom Thorn- 
ton. ‘‘It is Frank Merriwell!” 

But his exclamation was drowned by 
the mighty cheer which greeted the ap- 
pearance of the Yale standard-bearet, 


CHAPTER XII. 
TO VICTORY. 


*“Merriwell! Merriwell! ’Rah! ‘rah! 
"rah! 

It was a mighty roar of voices. Then 
came the well-known Yale yell, which 
was repeated again and again. ‘The en- 
tire Yale crowd was standing, wildly wav- 
ing hands, hats, flags, handkerchiefs, 
anything and everything that could be 


found to wave. It was an ovation that 


imight have gladdened the heart of an em- 


peror. 

It was not strange that the sound 
nerved the Yale man to vow within him- 
self to die in the effort to win for dear 
“Old Eli,’ if he could not win other- 


wise. 


But upin one of the boxes not far 


—the mile run. Preparations were made | from the starting point were three young 
for it, and feverish anticipation swayed|men who were utterly overcome with 


the great multitude. 


amazement and consternation. 


One of 


Fred Flemming was literally quivering |them had a face that was drawn and pale, 


as he leaned over the rail of the box. 
‘“*Let’s give Yatesie a great send-off !?? 


ias if he had received a mortal wound. 


‘‘What’s it mean, Flem?”? asked 


FRANK MERRIWLLL’S DASH, 


‘*Merriwell|seeming to scoot into the lead like a 
squirrel, his short legs fairly twinkling. 


Andy Emery, in Fred’s ear. 
is here! Have you been horsing us?”’ 
Then, for all that his parents and his 
sisters were present, 
ground out a bitter oath. His voice 
shook and he choked, as he answered: 
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The U. P. crowd let out a great cheer 


Fred Flemming/to encourage the little fellow. 


Beatty, of Harvard, was likewise a 
quick starter, and he was right at Judd’s 


‘“You know as well as I what iti heels, while Mansford and Merriwe?! vot 


means! Oh, curse the luck!” 


away side by side. 
He was utterly unmanned, and hisjmiouth representative, 


Jetting, the Dart- 
was slow about 


mother, observing his pallor, asked him|starting, but still he was a runner. 


if he had been suddenly taken ill. He 
answered her with a snarl, like a madi 
dog. 

The five runners came down to the 
line. Just as they did so, Duncan Yates 
burst into the Flemming box. 


‘‘What sort of a jolly business is this, 'for two laps. 


It had been expected that other col- 
ileges would take part in this race, but, 
for certain reasons, there were but five 


| starters. 


Around the track ran the lithe-linrbed 


iyoungsters, with Judd holding the lead 


Then he was passed by 


Flemming ?’’ he demanded, his face pale | Beatty, who spurted to get to the front, 


with anger. 


‘And then, seeing there were ladies|‘ 


present, he renioved his cap and mumbled 
au apology. 

Fred did not introduce Yates; he was 
too much broken up to think of such a 
thing. 

' That’s what I'd like to know,’ he 
said, helplessly. ‘‘You know we were 
told Mefriwell was not on hand to run.”? 

‘But he showed up in time to dress, 
and I was coolly informed that I wasn’t 
init. I object to such treatment, and I 
want to know if it was a job on me.” 

“Tf it was a job, I'll give you my word 
I know nothing about it,” said Fred,-in a 
weak and humble manner. 

At this moinent, as they looked down, 
Frank Merriwell wasseen to gazestraight 
toward them, and something like a scorn- 


ful, triumphant smile flitted acruss his 


face. 

“Tq like to: strangle him!’ grated 
Flemming. 

The runners were preparing for the 
start. Pistol in hand, the starter stood 
ready to give the signal. His voice was 
heard bidding them make ready. 

'. A’ moment later, the pistol cracked, 
and the runners leaped away. 

“Oh, if he’ll come in the tail-ender!’’ 
panted Fred Flemming. 

The band was playing its liveliest air, 
and the runners sped around the track 
like fawns. Graceful fellows they ‘were, 
with the possible exception. of little 
Judd. Tudd started off beavely: however, 





aud this gave Harvard an apportunity to 

‘hoo-rah.”? 

From the very outset it seemed that 
Merriwell and Mansford were in fora 
neck-and-neck match. They clung to- 
gether in a singular manner. 

For a time the five runners were well 
bunched, but there came a stringing out 
at last. Little Judd began to lag, and 
Jetting, who had pushed past Merriwell 
and Mansford, went by the U. P. man 
and began to crowd Beatty. 

The New Hampshire boys cheered 
him on, and the sound of the yell he 
loved to hear got into his head and 
worked his undoing. Otherwise Jetting 
must have been a dangerous man for the 
leaders at the finish, As it was, he 
pumped himself out some seconds too 
soon. 

At the first giaveee Harvard led, and 
she was still leading, with Dartmouth 
second when the first half was passed. 

Then came a fierce struggle for the 
lead, which ended with the weakening of 
both Beatty and Jetting. Beatty weak- 
eued first, however, and fell back, but 
Jetting was seen to stagger a bit, recover 
and go on. 

Merriwell and Mansford passed Beatty 
and narrowed the gap between them and 
Jetting. Mansford set his teeth and 
gained an advantage of ten feet by a 
quick break. This aoveulnes he was re- 
solved to hold. 

Jetting fought like a tiger to hold the 
lead, but Mansford crowded him harder 
and: ‘harder, finally going to the front. 
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FRANK MERRIWELL’S DASH, 


Then came a desperate struggle be-|disappearance, and we were for putting 


tween Merriwell and Jetting, but Yale’s' 


colors were carried into second place at 
the beginning of the last quarter. 
And now—now there was excitement. 


The finish was drawing near, and Prince-' take a strorg interest in me. 
ton had the lead, although the distance| word strong there. 


was short. 

As Frank passed the Yale crowd he 
was given a rousing cheer, which seemed 
to put fresh life and strength into his 
body. Hecrept up on Mansford, who 
was running like the wind. The differ- 
ence grew less and less. Eight feet, six 
feet, four feet—could he close the gap? 

Then, for 4 moment, a black cloud 
seeined to pass before Frank’s eyes. His 
heart was in his mouth, where it lav hot 
and dry, like a stone that has baked in 
the sun. It seemed that he must fall. 

‘Win or die! win or die!”? ? 

Those words rang through his head as 
if some one had shouted them into his ear. 

“T will!” 

He knew the end was close at hand, 
and still the black and yellow was before 
hitn. 

Then it was that Frank nerved him- 
self for one last great effort, and dashed 
forward with a fresh burst of speed that 
seemed little short of marvelous. That 
burst carried him to Mansford’s side— 
carried him into the lead—carried him 
over the line at the finish—a winner! 

There was a grand supper in New 


Vork that night, at which Frank Merri-| Pierson, lifting his glass. 


detectives on the case to-morrow. Can’t 


;you clear up the mystery ?”” 


| ‘‘Well, you see, itis like this: I fell 
in with some gentlemen who seemed to 
Note the 


In fact they were too 


strong for me. They seemed to like me 


lexceedingly well, and they pressed me 
|tostay all night with them. 


I was sort of 
roped into it, as it were. i found it diffi- 
cult to get away without wounding their 
feelings.’ 

This was said in a queer manner, and 
the lads about the table looked at each 
other inquiringly. 

‘*But you managed to get away ?’’ said 
Pierson. 

‘‘Ves, I offeed them inducements in 
the shape of coin of the realm. They 
seemed to be out for stuff, and some per- 
son—who inust love me dearly —had in- 
duced them to take charge of me and care 
for me tenderly. However, I worked on 
their greed by offering more than my 
|friend had offered, and, as I promised not 
to make too much of a fuss abont it, I 
was let off, but barely in time to reach 
here. Tam not going to say anything 
more about this matter just now, but I ex- 
pect to look around some and find out who 
my friend is who engaged the gentlemen 
to care for me so tenderly. WhenI find 








him—vwell, I won’t do a thing to him!” 
Well, here’s luck to- you!’’ cried 
“‘Gentlemen, 


well ‘was the guest of honor. He was | here’s lnck to Frank Mertriwell, the best 
toasted again and again by his admiring | all-round man who ever called dear Old 


friends, and it seemed that everybody| Yale * 
There were/ hearty! 


was his friend at last. 
speeches and songs and a general merry 
time. Old Yale had carved her way to 
glory once more, and among her stand- 
ard-bearers Merriwell was the leader. 

‘*Tell us, tell us, old man,”’ cried Paul 
Pierson, ‘‘how was it that you happened 
to be so late in appearing at the Garden? 
Really we had given up hope that you 
would come, and were for getting Yates 
into running rig. You barely got along 
in time. What kept you away?” . 

“I was tnavoidably detained,’ an- 
swered Frank, smiling. 


“Ves, but that isan unsatisfactory ex- 


planation. Rattleton and the fellows who| The Start Across the Continent,”’ 
were with you reported your mysterious |author of ‘‘Frank Merriwell.”’ 


alma mater. Drink—drink — 


{THE END. ] 


The next number (53) of the Tip Top - 
Weekly will contain as the complete story, 
‘‘Frank Merriwell'’s Bicycle Boys; or, 
by the | 
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Grand “Summer Sport” Contest. 
FIFTY_PRIZE WATCHES. 


To commemorate the 
FIFTIETH issue of Tre 
Top WEEKLY, the pub- 
Ushers have decided to 
offer to their young read- 
ers fifty splendid watehes, 
made expressly for this 
ublication br a well- 
nown manufacturer. 


The Contest. 

All American boys are 
fond of outdoor sports, 
and they take a keen 
® interest {1 athtetie pur- 
Mm snits. To further their 
fe interests, fifty watches 
rm well be given to the fifty 
mreaders sending in the 
i ee answer to this ques- 
lon: 


‘What is your favor« 
ite summer sport 
and why ?’’ 


The name of the “sport”? 
must be written on the 
. goupon printed ‘below, 
coupon to be pasted on a 

: ‘ postal card addressed to 
Trp Top WEEKLY “Sport” Contest, Street & Smith, New York 
City. The description (which should be brief) to be written on 
balance of postal card. 


This Contest closes June 1, 1897. 






The ahove cut represents (9; size) the watch matle expressly for | 


this contest. It isa first-class stem-windlng timekeeper, fully guar- 
anteed in every particular. 


The winning cards will be judged from these points, viz. : 
' 1. Neatness of writing. 
2. Brevity of description (the greatest amount of 
information in the least number of words). 


A rance of card, 
? PpSTo be Pasted on Postal Card.) 


“SUMMER SPORT’ COUPON: 
Name of Sport. 
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| (PROFESSION? CONTEST. 
7 Replies by Postal Only. 
«* What would you like to become, and why? ’’ 


Have you chosen your future profession or trade? If not, think 


of one you would tike to adopt, and write the name and your 
reason for making the selection upon a POSTAL CaRD and mall to 


this oftice. = Four Splendid Prizes! 
ist. For the best suawer a prize of §5 will be given. 
ad. For the next best, $5. 
2a... A fine regulation fill-slze football. : 
4th, A Baltimorean printing press, complete with type and outét. 
Address Tip-Top Weebly “Profession” Gontest, 
Street & Smith, 232 William St., New York. 





WEEKLY, 


Che Prize Plot Contest. 


—]-—— 


This contest, commenced in No. 44 Tip To WEEKLY, 
: is Now ended. Its success has been phenomena, and the 
, number of plots sent in by our readers run ints the thou- 
| sands. The task of reading them required some time, but 
‘each and every plot received careful attention. The 
: judges, after due deliberation, have finally decided that 
i the first prize, 


4 
1 
1 


FIVE DOLLARS IN GOLD 


: be awarded to 


| HARRY S. ADAIR, McConuelsvile, Obio 


| The plot submitted by him is now in the hands of Mr, 
; Burt L. Standish, and the completed story will shortly be 
| published, 

— 


Special Mention. 


H. R. GLUTZBECK, Bay Shore, Long Island. 
JOHN A. DOCKHAM, North Tonawanda, N. ¥. 
FRANK L. CAMPBELL, Chester, Pa. 


(These plots are published on next page.) 
—=> ——_— 


Roll of Honor. 


LYDIA WETZEL, Lincoln, Neb. 

H. L. SHEDD, Huntington, W. Va. 

LEWIS W. RAWLINGS, Hartford City, Ind. 
HARRY H. BOYD, Meadville, Pa. 

JOHN K. ARNOLD, Mount Sterling, Ky. 
HARRY§McCANN, Portland, Maine. 

j. H. ANDREWS, Elmira, N. Y. 

N. P. HAMPTON, Ponca City, O. T. 
A.H. OPPETT, Vinton, lowa 

EDWARD METZ, Jersey City, N. J. 

' HERBERT M. BACHMAN, Allentown, Pa. 
ERICH J. SCHRADER, St. Paul, Minn. 
JAS. DOYLE, Holyoke, Mass. 

FRANK S. SORGATZ, Concordia, Kan, . 
KIRBY RIFFEL, Little Rock, Ark. 
DAVID IRELAND, Columbus, Ohio. 

FELIX MORTON, Atchison, Kan. 

BERT MONSON, Bridgeport, Conn. d 
FRANK DOOLEY, Fishkill on the Hudsoa, N. 2, 
FRANCIS J. KELLEY, Bridgeburg, Ont. 
ROBERT HARDING, Newcastle, N. H. 
BAYARD F. RIFFEL, Little Rock, Ark, 
JAS. B. MABRY, Belton, Texas. 

HARRY BLOM, Fargo, N. D. 

EDNA WILLMAN, New Harmony, Ind, 

W. COOK, Je., Albany, N. Y. 

THOMAS YOST COOPER, Hanover, Pa. 
CHARLES KING, North Robinson, Ohio. 

. DAVID A. ROBBINS, Maiden, Mass. : 
JOHN E. GRAHAM, DeKalb, IL 
j. JOSEPH GRAHAM, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FLORENCE E, SHIPP, Kansas City, Mo. 
P, E. BEAM, Anamasa, lowa. 

,LEO M. DILLON, Braddock, Pa. 

JAY ALLEN, Otsego, Mich. 
ISIDOR HERSKOVITS, Toledo, Ohia. 
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"PRIZE CONTEST PLOTS. 


Frank Merriwell in Siberia. 


—— 


(Submitted by H. R. Glutzbecx, Bay Shore, L, 1.) 


Frank Merrivell and his chum Rattleton decide to 
make a trip to Russia. On the journey from Berlin to 


St. Petersburg they make the acquaintance of a young | 5; 


manu who gives his nane as Nicholas Telsbi. He disap- 
pears when they reich the frontier, and suddenly turns | 


up in St. Petersburg. He often spends the re from | 


with them. A few days before their departure from 
Russia, as Frank and Rattleton are walking near Ad- 


miralt 


Place, they see a man attacked by two ruffians, | 
oue of whom is about to plunge a knife into the! 
stranger. Frank rushesup and knocks the knife out of | 
his hand. Thetwo ruthans make off, and the stranger 
heartily thanks Frauk and gives him an ivory image. 
If ever in trouble he isto show this image. The 


strauger disappears in the darkness. The next day |» 
Nicholas Telshi rushes iuto their apartments and asks | 4, 


Frank to deliver a package to Uran Strelitz, chief of | 
police, as he depurts for Moscow in fifteen 1iinutes. 
Prank delivers the package an? about a half hour 
afterward they are arrested, charged with trying to | 
kill the chief of pelice by an infernal machine. They 
are hurried off to the penal mines sloug the Kaua River. | 
Frank and hisehum find a joose board in their prison, 
and by slowly working this board they furce a passage - 
and escape. | 
Frank overpowers the guard and secures his rifle, | 
They wake their way southward for about six miles, | 
when they hear the booming of guys and they kuow 
their escape is discovered. A peasant’s house is near, 
and Frank determines to see the power of the image 
which he had concealed from the police. He shows the 
image and they are given food and shelter, The peasant | 
hides them in a secret closet while the house is being | 
searched for them. ' 
An English trader 
and Frank and his chum go with him, disguised as two 
servants, as his passport called for himself and two 
servants. They niake their way slowly to the frontier 
and escape. 
They reach Loudon in due time and with manya 





arrives in a few days afterward, | 





{ple by the Spaniards, Our friends escape on horse 


Spanish guards, who destroy the balloon, and our 
friends escape into the near-by forest. 

Chapter VI.-—-Cuhba Libre. “ 

Meetipg with some patriots, who guide them to the 
little village, where they find the old servant who has 
charge of Lena Hodge. The joyful meeting between 
Bart and his sister. 

Chapter VII.—In the Nick of Time. 

Destruction of tha village and slaughter of the ee 

&. 
and start toward the cuast, 

Chapter VIII.—Captured. . 
Our friends are captured by a band of Spanish guer- 
Nas and confined in au_old hut around which the 


i guerrillas mount guard, Hope deserts Frank and his 


rty. 

Chapter 1X.—A Fortunate Discovery. : 

The old hut had been built close up to a mountain 

and Merriwell, who has been carefully examining al 
sides of the hut, found that the side toward the moun- 
tain was hollow. Silently tearing away the side of the 
hut they discover a tunnel, into which they past, and 
hasten forward. : 
Chapter X.—-The End of the Tunnel. 
The tunnel came out at theedge of a swamp, throngh 
hich ran a wide, high-banked path, and traveling 
ver this they reached a forest. Guided by their com- 
pass, they came to thé const three days later, after 
several adventures. 

Chapter XI.—A Lucky Event. 

On reaching the coast they discover a small steam 
yacht in the offing, which Frank signals. The yacht 
sent out a small boat and Frank recognized the owner 
as Mr. Gilette—an old frienct whom he had known 
in the South Sea Islands. He offers to carry them all 


home, 
Chapter XII.—The Voyage Home. 
Safe arrival home and conclusion. 
Qa nee 
CAMPING OUT; 
OR, 
Frank Merriwell’s Adventure in the Maine Woods, 





—— 


(Submitted by Frank L. Campbell, Chester, Pa.) 


Prank Merriwell still at Yale. Story opens with 
Frank, Harry Rattleton and Jack Diamond discuss- 
ing coming vacation. Frank has a plan to go campiug 


hardy good-by they part, Frank and his chum reach | in Maine woods, and have a good time hunting, fishing, 
America, determined never to visit Russia again. | ete. Harry and Jack take to plan at once and arrange- 


Frank keeps the ivory image as a memente of his trip 
to Russia. ‘ : 
9 


Frank Merriwell’s Baloon Voyage. 


——. 


{Bubmitted by John As Degknam, North Tonawanda 





Chapter I.—A Strange Moeing: 
_ Merriwell and his old friend Hodge 
Hodge tells Merriwell of the perils of his sister, who 
has goue to Cuba to visit an uncle, who had since died, 
‘leaving Hodge's sister in the-care of an old servant. 
Merriwell promises to help his old friend find a way to 
get his sieter safaly out of the country. 
_ Chapter IT.—Merriwell’s Plan. 


7 | up one da 
ir 





ments are made. Vacation svon comes and party of 
three start for the woods up in Maine. A second party 
goes also unnoticed by first. Second party con- 
sists of Harlow, Harris and Browning, arlow 
has bated Frank since he showed him up at a game of 
cards. Harris hates him because Harlow is his friend, 
and Browalng is ee panes to join party. They.go 

after Frank’s party starts, bound for re- 
venge. ank’s party reaches a village called Rams- 
den. They h:re a guide named Jism Hardwood, who 
takes them toa small lake in thick of woods called 


meet again. Deer Lake. Two days later Harlow’s party arrive, 


hire a guide and follow the other party. Camp on op- 
poate side of lake, their camp being concealed hy. 

ushes and trees. Frank takes first turn at cooking for 
his party, and gets up sarly. one morning to cook 
breakfast. Assoon as he steps outside tent he utters a 
ery of pain. Upon looking down he sees that he has 


Merriwell plans to go by balloon to Cnha, to the | stepped into a bear trap. All three deny leaving it ont 
interior province where Hodge’s sister is cared for by | there set, and mystery is unsolved. Later other minor 


an old servant. The 
as the best that can 
te seeninyeny them. ; 

Chapter ITI.—Preparing for the Vovage. 


The balloon ig bought and the necessary equipments | stunned. He feels himself being lifted poe 
y 


secured. Everything necessary jis secured for the 


TOURED. : 
. Chapter IV.—~The Voyage. ; 
. Por the suke of secreey they have the balloon filled \ 
and depart in the night from an island wear Key West. | 
Going high up, they find a favorable current of wind | 
and are carried rapidly toward Cuba. ! 
‘Chapter V.— Arrival in Cuba. 
Hodge, who knows something of une country, directs 
the course and they arrive over the province where his 
viswer ig stopping. They descend. A brush with the’ 


pe is aiscursed anil finally adopted accidents, such as cutting of tent strings, sawin 
found. Professor Scotch BES Poles: hiding of guns, ete. The party goes on a deer 


of 


unt, Frank follows trail of a doe, aud while crossin 
small ridge he hearsa shot and falis to the ground 
and 
when he comes to he hearsa shout, followed the 
words, '‘Harlow, drop that and throw up your hands. ?? 
Harlow drops Frank, and turning, sees Diamond cover- 
ing him with a rifle. Diamond conducts bin to camp. 
Frank is able to walk there. Presently Jim and Harry 
come in with Harris between them, they having caught 
him aiming at Frank with arifte. The whole party: 
return to Ramsden, and the prisoners are put in "ail. 
Frank finds Browning was with them, but he and the. 
guide got away. Trial soon comes off, but Frank in- 
tercedes and the culprits escape with light sentences. 


Hunting Big Game. 


BY DUNCAN MONRO. 


No. 6--SEVERAL NARROW ESCAPES. 


One time while on an expedition across the frentier, 
i had slept one night as usual wrapped in my cloak, 
Leneath a tree. On awakening at daybreak the first 
object I perceived on raising my head from the saddle 
which served as a pillow, was the tail of an enormous 
nider lying across my breast, the head of the reptile 
Laing muffled under the folds of the cloak elose ta my 
body, whither it had betaken itself, apparently for 
warmth, during the night. There was extreme Lazard 
that if ¥ alarmed it by moving, it might bite me ina 
vital part. Seizing it, therefore, softly by the tail, I 
pulled it out with a sudden jerk, and threw it violently 
tu a distance. By this means I escaped without injury, 
Lut had [ unwittingly offended this uninvited bedfellow 
before I was awareof his presence, I might in all prob- 
auvility bave I fatally atoned for my heedlessness, 

During my stay in India, having chanced to ramble 
into a jungle adjoining the encampment one day, I 
suddenly encountered a royal tiger. The meeting ap- 
peared equally unexperted on both sides, and both 
inade @ dead halt. I was without firearms, and in my 
extremity determined to try what the eye could effect. 
I did so, and ina few moments the tiger, which ap- 
peared about to spring upon me, grew disturbed, slunk 
aside, and attempted to creep round from behind. I 
tarned constantly on the tiger, which still continued to 
warink from my gaze, now and again darting into the 
taicket and issuing forth at a different quarterin order 
t> catch me by surprise. This continued for about an 
nour, when the tiger gave up the curious contest and 
loft me to continue my walk, which you may readily 
believe, was now in the direction of my centr: 

It was the good fortune of my friend and myself to 
witness a conflict between jealous lions. And if it but 
serves to show the treacherous nature of tne lioness iu 
eontrast with the splendid chivalry of ‘the male, it is 
worth relating. 

We took up our quarters in a light scaffolding in the 
tranches of a tall tree that overhung a waiter pool 
much frequented by the animals of that vicinity. 

I was beginning to feel seer: and to nod, when the 
roar of a lion close at hand broke the sileuce. Instantly 
we were wide awake and grasping our guns nervously. 
jn another instant the roar was answered from a spot 
below us, and looking down wesaw a_ lioness crouch 
1.6 the foot of a tree. Her head was inihedded between 
her forepaws, and her long tail waved to and fro. An- 
other ‘‘woof'' from the opposite direction, and two 
magnificent males stepped into view, while the lioness 
continued to purr aud wave her tai] from side to side, 

And there she lay purring gently while as ter- 
rific a conflict ensued as the eye of inau ever witnessed, 
and words caunot paint the picture or describe that 
comhat. Over and over the two males rolled after 
meeting in mid-leap with their fangs at each other’s 
throats, while they Alled the air with their frantic 
roaring and the noise of the thrashing of their bodies 
through the whirling sand. / s 

By this time. my nerves were so wrought up that I 
could stand the terrific spectacla no longer, and taking 
leliberate aim at the lioness behind ber shoulder-blade. 
i let fly. Above the rumble of my smooth-hore sounded 
the shriek of the lioness as the heavy ball crashed into 
her body. The two duelists at once ceased their encoun- 
ter, and as one of them turned, he received my friend’s 
yifle-ballin the hollow over the eye, and death was 
inatantaneous. * ; 

The other male, with a mighty roar and a powerful 
spring, landed half way upthe trunk of our tree, nearly 
shaking og from ourperch. He fell back, and, prob- 
ably only. grazed by the shot, disappeared into the 
darkness toward where the moana and cries of the 
Honess grew fainter and fainter every moment. In the 
morning we tracked the lioness to ber lair, and after 
she had received eleven more of our bullets, and made 
five determined rushes, succeeded in killing her. 

She had traveled nine miles before we caught up to 
her, and kept a brave front to the last, redeeming her- 
aelf in a. degree in our eyes from the atain of her cruel 
behavior of the previoug night. ; : 
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Sports and Pastimes. 


ed 


BICYCLING. 


The second-hand- whee! ques-. 


tion seems to be oueof the most 

Second-hand agen a, is engrossing 
he attention of local dealers 

Wheels. everywhere. Just what to do 


in the matter is a knotty prob- 
lem. The best interests of both customer and denier is 
invulved, and to adjust the matter that both receive 
justive is no easy task. That a maximuii price be fixed 
that no dealer may have advantege over the other - 
seenis & feasible plan, yet one which shonld have 
restrictions. There is such a wide range in values and 
conditions in which bicycles are offered for exchange 
that, with a uniform price system in vogue, it would be 
aliuost an utter itmpossibility for each merchant to deal 
justiy with each individual, All sorts of snbterfuges 
would be resorted to by the public under such con- 
ditions. Opinions both pro and cou have been expressed 
in many of the papers, showing how the question ia 
viewed, Cases are cited of localities in which a nuiforin 
price system is in vogue where parties have clubbed 
tozether and sent their second-hand wheels to other 
towaus, where a high price was allowed on them. This, 
of course, worked to the disadvantaye of the unifurm 
price system, Other cases are shuwn where, unless 
a limit was placed on the allowance dealers should inake 
to their custumers, many dealers would snffer heavily, 
espevially those whose profits were none too high and 
whose expenses were heavy. One firm suggested allow- 
ing larger discounts on old wheels which were ex- 
changed early in the season, making the maximum 
allowance less for each month, and making it of 
marked advautage for the customer to dispose of his old 
wheel early in the season. This seems a suggestion 
worthy of consideration, and would come nearer to 
working satisfactorily than any yet offered. It would 
result in a stiniulus to early trade; those who were not 
in a position to take advantage of this offer would have 
to suffer just as the person of limited means niust ever 
sit by and see the man with surplus capital pick up the. 
snaps. The dealers would have opportunity for dispos- - 
ing of the second-hand machines to better advantage; . 
and, all in all, it really seems the best method yet sug-- 
gested for settling the question. 


Th ha are sakes pecning Bey a 
people in England as well as in 
A Novel this oe A Teer ad more 
. ‘“ ss ago London was flooded with. 
Bicycle “Ad. the following cireular by a bi- 

; : cycle repairer, which ia ingen- 
fous enough in its wording to have been the product of 
ua Yankee: ‘Bicycle surgery. Acute and chronic cases 
treated with assurance of success. Langnid tires re- 
stored to health and vigor. Tires blown up without 
pain. Wind free. No cura, no pay asked. We understand 
the anatomy, physiology and hygiene of wheels, and 
homeepathic and allopathic treatment, as individual 
eases require. Sure cure guaranteed. Testimonials— 
‘My wheel had three ribs fractured, and you cured it 
in one treatment.’ ‘My tires were soffering from a 
ease of acute aneurism, which bad been pronounced 
fatal by other bicycle doctors, but you cured the dis- 
order, and I did not lose a day of my tour.’ Thousands 
of testimonials like the above sent on application. Dr. 
Blank, B, 8. (Bicyele Surgeon).’’ = 





Keep the tire well inflated 


when riding. From twenty- 

Care of five to thirty-five pounds, de- 
. peudiug upon the weight of the 

a Tire. rider... Many ridera believe a 


tire tobe properly inflated when 
ressure te prevent the rims from 
thers prefer to ride 90 because 
is not the way to get serv- 


under sufficient air 
striking the ground. 
the cushion is easier. This 
ice out of the tires, 

Don't & the tires near heating apparatus. Rubber 
is vulcani by heat. and all tires have bad enough 
when they left tha factory. More heat will make the 
rubber stiff aud destroy ita life. : a 


Rubber can be torn by the brake. 


Applause. 


ers from Tre Top WEEKLY readers are always acce) |e, 
ws and suggestions will be weleomed.} 





San Francisco, March 1, 1897. 
Gentlemen: The Metrisell series of your Tip Top 


Trp TOP WEEKLY. 


[A 


Novel Premium Offer!! 


_ Your Favorite Papers Placed Within Your Reach! 


Library is something novel and new, and the pranks, An easy method by which you can obtain a yearly subscription to the 


which occur Juring bis college career are very amusing 
and interesting to read. My prejudice agninst paper 
novels has jong since disappeared, and I siucerely 
your novels in future wil] equal those of the past, 
Dow de Oro. 
Chicago, TH., March 1, 1897. 
Dear Sirs: I have been reading your Tip Top Library 
from No. 40 on. I wish the Tip Top Library was pub- 
lished every day instead of once a week, When Satur- 
day comes [ can hardly wait for it. 
William Gebbardt. 
San Francisco, Cal., March 2, 1897. 
Dear Sir: I want to let 


ever read. I wish they were published twice a week 
instead of once, : Georga Boyle. 
Providence, R. I., March 3, 1807. 
Dear Sirs: You have received letters from boys, but 
you have not said anything about girls. Although I 
am a young lady, I think they are immense. I’ve read 
every one from the first to the latest. My parents think 
they are as good a book as there is In my library. 
Hoping you will coutinue them forever, I remain, 
Yours truly Rubie Starr. 
Galveston, Texas., March 6, 1897. 
Dear Sirs: Itake great pleasure in writing youa 
few lines concerning your famous library, Tip Top, or 
better known as Frank Merriwell. I take all the books 
you issue, but there is none like Tip Top. I bave read 
every number from 1 to date. Syduey Patton. 


Union City, Texun., March 6, 1897. 

’ Dear Sirs: I will let you know who the Tip To 
readers are in this town. We have a Tip Top Club, an 
Iam the president. The club coniprises five persons: 

Clyde Colley, President. 
Vade Davis, 
Bab» Kinley, 
Hermon Irvan, 
Irvan Bley. 
Detroit, March 7, 1897. 

' Gentlemen: I write to let you know what I think 
of the Tip Top Library. I think it is all right. It’s 
soinething sweil. I admire it; I think it’s the most in- 
teresting Cor I have ever read. 1 am also a reader of 

i 


your Red, ite aud Blue Library. I think it’s fine. I 
pet both libraries every week. I am a newsboy and 
know a good thing when I see it. H. J. Paul. 


Rochester, N. Y., February 8, 1897. 
_Dear Sirs: I have read thegTip Top Libraries ever 
since the first one was published, nearly a year ago, 
and think each one better than the one hefore it. I like 
those that speak of school and college life best, but the 

rest are all right too. / ank Raymond. 

Ts. Philadelphia, Pa., March 8. 
Dear Sirs: Please allow me to congratulate you on 
the success of the publication of the Tip Top Weekly; 
but I think it would be more interesting if Bartley 


Hodge (Frank Merriwell’s former room mate aud; 


ebuim at the Fardale poademy) would again be brought 
before the public, as I, as well as the rest of us fellows, 
were interested in his welfare, Willfam Fletcher, Jr. 


Altanta, Ga., March 8, 1897. 
Gentlemen: We have been reading your Tip Top 


Weekly Library from start to finish so far, and we can: 
sey that it is the best library we -have ever read. We: 


have a library in which we keep Nick Carter's, and 
Diamond Dick. Jr.'s, Red, White and Blue, and others 
which we need not mention, and we can truly say that 
Tip Top is the best. Cc. Mw Hood, 
ce _ Edgar Jones, 
New York, March 8, 1897. 








Red, White and Blue, Tip Top Weekly and Good News. By sending 
through your newsdealer premium coupon No. 1, printed below and 


trust Jifty cents each week for nine weeks, you will receive by mail for one 


year your choice of any trvo of the following publications: 
: Red, White and Blue. Tip Top Weekly. Good News. 


In addition we will give you free of all cost, your choice of any one of 
the following splendid articles: Novelty Electric Motor; Sim- 
plex Typewriter; Steam Launch; Pocket Magazine Camera. 


you know what I think of | or a handsome Watch, guaranteed good timepiece. 
the Tip Top Weekly. I think they are the best books J | 


For the benefit ot those who desire only one of the three publications 
mentioned above, we offer either the Good News, Tip Top Weekly, 
ot Red, White and Blue, mailed to your address for one year, in- 
eluding your choice of any of the following premiums, for $2.50, pay- 
able weekly at the rate of fifty cents each week for five weeks. 


PREMIUNS FOR SINGLE SUBSCRIBERS. 


Autoharp; Zither; Electric Telegraph Outfit; Scroll Saw; Picture 
Maker; Telephone ; Football; Stag Handle Jack Knife; English Tele- 
scope; Symphony; Harmonica; Zobo Cornetto; Student's Fountain 
Pen; Pocket Lantern with three color lenses; Fisherman’s Outfit; 
Tool Set ; Pocket Cash Register. 


(Send through your newsdealer.) 


Coupon No. 1. 


Enclosed find fifty cents in part payment for one 
year’s subscription for . 


Ome ere ee ee nen pen enenee eee ween oe: 


Also premium (write name of premium desired.) 


nee re erence mere eee rer esnsmacaseanenees tensaneeesnanscnennenmnn 


(NAME) 


(ADDRESS) 





{Send through your newsdealer.) 


Coupon No. 2. 


Enclosed find fifty cents in part payment for one 
year's subscription for 


ABO Cem ee Ree a gn eee Ras meee n cae sHenm ase nen sesmsaen ss nReeegweT eC TEEDeN En aEEmnnCeN at DeERSeNEeREPETOND. 


Also premium (write name of premium desired.) 


Dear Sirs: I thought I ought to let you know that I! 
think the Tip Top and the Red, White and Bluearathe | — 
best Hbrarioa ever published. I have read them from | (ADDRESS) 
NG. Lup, Joe Lindsay. 








The Tip Top Weekly 


AND THE FRANK MERRIWELL STORIES. 


seri d has met with anything like the cordial reception and popularity 
ie Scoordad to fie Prank ferwell Stories, published in Street & Smith's TIP TOP WEEKLY, @ publication 
which has to-day a circulation larger than that of all similar publications combined. There must be a reason 
for this, and there Is. Frank Merriwell, as portrayed by the author, Is a jolly, wholesouled. honest, courageous 


liness inculcates th 

ppeal hearts of the boys. He has no bad habits, and his man 3s 6 

fica that’ itis'not nec " ‘ora bey to indulge in petty vices to be a hero. Frank Merriwell’s example is a 

shining light for every ambitious lad to follow. . 

THE FOLLOWING 4KE THE LATEST LsSUES : 

or, The Test of | 220—Frank Merriwell’s Curves; or, Clipping the 

‘Tiger's Claws. 

901--Frank Merriwell's Discovery; or, The New Lon. 
dou Boat Race. : 

229~Frank Merriwell’s Athletic Team; or, Sport in 
the Adirondacks, 

223—Frank Merriwell’s Camp; or, Yale Athletes i 

sag the Great North Woods. i 2 


99i—Frank Merriwell’s Wrist; or, The Nerve of Tron. 


205—Frank Merriwell’s Throw; or, Yale Athletes at 
‘ Niagara. : 


32 PAGES AND ILLUMINATED COVER. 


2144—Frank Merriwell’s Stroke; 
Friendship. 


15—Frank Merriwell’s Favor; or, True as Steel. 

216—Frank Merriwel!’s Phantow; or, The Ghost of 
Barney Milloy. 

217~-Frank Merriwell’s “ Pull;” or, True and Tried. 

918—Frank Merriwell's “ Liner;” or, Elste, the Mascot 
of the Nine. 

919—Frank Merriwell’s Compact; or, The Triumph of 
Badger. 


ISSUED BVERY FRIDAY. - &. PER COPY. 





MORE LIBRARIES TO SUIT “TIP TOP” READERS. 


The Do and Dare Weekly 


PHIL RUSHINGTON, THE ACTOR-MANAGER. 


E “Do and Dare Weekly "’ tells of the exploits and adventures of one PHIL RUSHINGTON, a lively, 
hustling, bright and brave American boy—a first-class all-round athlete, and a thorough gentleman In ail 
the phases of his evertful career. The author of these stories is [IR. STANLEY NORRIS, an able writer, and one 
thoroughly in sympathy with the wants of our boys and girls In the line of reading. His work ts bound to please, 


The following are the latest issues: 







16—Phi! Rushington’s Clown; or, The Secret of the 
Star Rider, 


Down on the Bills 


W—Phil Rushington'’s Temptation; or, An Act Not 
18—Phil Rushington's Race; or, The Pursuit of the 


ariel BeaMneroe Enemies; or, Saving His Repu- 

ation. Z 

22—Phil Rushington’s Snash-Up: or, A New Recruit 
for the Sawdust Bing. 

93—Phil Rushington's Trust; or, The Child Trapeze 


Rival Coreus. Wonder. 
19—Phil Rushington's Prize; or, The Show for Tent | 24—Phil Rushington’s Tackle; or, Cleaning Out the 
Nmnber Twa. Swindlers. b 


20—Phit Rusitington’s Search; or, The Unknown 


Rider of t..e Ring. 
The “Do and Dare Weekly’ 


95—Phil Rugbington’s Specialty; or, “Bear and For- 
bear” in the Main ‘Tent. . 


appears every Tuesday. 3a pages, illuminated cover, uniform 
in size and style with “ Tip Top.’’ 


<Comrades” 


THE BEST RAILROAD STORIES EVER WRITTEN. 


TOM WRIGHT, the hero of “‘ Comrades,” is a bright boy who has decided to devote his life to the service of ‘‘ King 
Steam "’ In one of the t rallroads of our lend. Rest assured he will reach fame and fortune on the fightning 
express. The life of an ambitious railroad man is full of exciting incident, and Tom has his full share of ad- 
ventures. Through all of these, he will be found Wright by name, eee in word, rightin deed, and 
always right. The many adventures of Tom and his friends will followed with the deepest 
“interest by all who are fortunate enough to this new series of splendid stories. .Tom is 
surrounded by several ‘‘comrades,”’ who join hands with him and stand by him in his various 
cele: NMR. ROBERT STEEL ts an author of wide experience in the field covered 
by these stories, and his work will please all who admire the well-known “ Tip Top 
Weekly” and ‘‘Do and Dare Weekly,’’ to which “‘Comrades”’ will be a companion. 


11—Tomn Wright's Suhetitute; or, The Damb Flagman | 16~—Tom Wricht’s Triumph; or, Railroad Comrades to 
of Dead Man’s Curve. the Rescue. 

12—Tom Wrieht in Demand; or, A Mile a Minute ina | 17—Tom Wright's Honor; or, The Girl Who Saved the 
Private Car, * Gold Train. 








18—Tom Wright's Right-of-Way; or, Stealing a March 
on the Fuemy, 

Ja—Tom Wright Misjudged; or, Called Down by the 
Company. 

15—Tom Wright Switched Off; or. A New Start on a 
New Railroad. 


18—Tom Wright’s Queer Freight; or, An Unwelcome 
Passenger. - 
19—Tom Wright’s Long Run; or, Chased Throngh 
, Fourteen States. 
20—Tom Wright’s Enemies; or, Squaring.a New Super- 
intendent 


Remember, “COMRADES” appears every Wednesday—Read It--Price 5 cents. 





32 pages, Iluminated cover, uniform in size and style with “Tip Top.” 


